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DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES.—No. 2, 


4 Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, London. Conducted by Mrs. J. 
BAKEWELL. Prospectuses forwarded on application. References to 
parents of pupils. 4 = 
EST BRIGHTON and HOVE 

COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 
Establishment affords a complete preparation for the Universities, 
Military Colleges, and Learned Professions 


&c. &e. e French, German, and Italian Languages. 
For particulars, address “G. A. SULLIVAN,” Ivy Lodge, Brighton. 
ATTERICK “ACADEMY, conducted by 
Mr. H. BARBER, L.C.P., &c.—The course of Instruction em- 
braces every branch of a sound Religious, Classical, and Commercial 
Education, and includes English, Latin, French, German, Greek, 
History, Arithmetic, Algebra, — &e. 


Pupils under 11 years of age, 24 Guineas per Annum. 
” ° — @ ” 
Above that age, 4 30 
Including Board, Laundress, Books, and Tuition. 

The School has been established above a Century, is in a most salu- 
brious locality, and can be highly commended for domestic comfort as 
well as mental and physical development. 

Prospectus may be obtained from Catterick. 
G Clergyman, experienced in Tuition, wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in = family of a Clergyman or Gentleman, She undertakes 
Music, French, and Drawing, with the usual routine of an English 


education. Unexceptionable references can be given. 
Address “ M. L.,” Post-office, Bridgenorth, 








— 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


TEREOSCOPES and SLIDES 


6s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6¢.—Views for the Stereoscope, on glass and 
paper, from Italy, Switzerland, France, Algiers, pe ha ah alac - &e. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 10s. 12s 
CHEMICAL INSTRUCTION and AMUSEME NT 

7s. 6d., 108. 6d., 21s. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINE and, JAR, 12s. 6d. 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, Complete, 10s., 
MAGIC LANTERN and SLIDES, Complete, 9s., 11s., 
POLYORAMA and VIEWS, Complete, 12s., 17s. 6d. 
E. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 117, Cheapside, 

Price List on application. 


“FLEMINGS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, taking 


Portraits 4} and under, including a Double press Bo Lens 


73s 
c EST, 5s. 


16s., 20s. 


28s, 
Lendon. 


beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- | 


duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 


with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, | 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel | 


and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary chemicals, 


packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next size, 5/. 5s., incInding | 


every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 6} and 
under. Next size, 11. 1ls., taking pictures 9 square and under. Every 
article in Photography cheaper than any wholesale house in I. ondon at 
GILBERT FLEMING’S, 498, New Oxford-street —FIRST STEPS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FI 


HE “LONDON AND 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 100. 
every important place in Europe. These Notes 
charge, and they are cashed abroad free of commission. 
also issues, free of charge, Letters of Cre«lit on all the principal Cities 
and Townsin Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued only at the 
Head Office in Lothbury. 
The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in Lothbury, 
or at any of the Branches, viz. :- 
Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's-square. 
Bloomsbury ditto, 214, High Holborn. 
Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington-street Rorongh. 
Eastern ditto, 87, Migh-street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone ditto, 4, Stratford-place, Oxford-strect. 
Temple-bar ditto, 217, Strand. 
The rate of Interest allowed on Depo sits of 500’. and upwards, at 
the Bank or any of its Branca | is now Five per cent. 
Ww. GIL BART, General Manager. 


QUPE oRB “FLOWER SEEDS for EARLY 


SOWING, selected with care from the best varieties, sent post 
free at the annexed prices : —100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 5s.; 50 ditto, 3s. 
36 ditto, 2s. 6d.; 12 ditto, Is, 2d. Catalogues, with sample packet, 
for 2d. 

_From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, Sussex. 


PPURNISH YOU R HOUSE with the BE ST 
_ ARTICLES at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, A priced Furnishing List free by px DEANE, 
DRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monument), London-brit 

Established a.p. 1700. 


each, payable at 
are issued without 


TEWSPAPERS.—The TIMES 
posted on the evening of public ation, for 23s. a quarter 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEW or ADVERTISER 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), 5UN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s. 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must b 
prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-st . Be 
Money-orders payable at chief office, 


HORT-HA) 


or POST 


London. 


TD rendered so simple as to be 
easily acquired. Montague’s system is more contracted than any 
hitherto published; it affords immense facility to the learner. The 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised, is now ready, price 1s.; or free by 
post for fourteen stamps. 
Ww. and iH. 8. . WARR, Ste utioners and Printers, 63, High Holborn 


T OWNS and COMPAN 
20, Oxford-street, London, 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the 
ROYAL VICTORIA SEMI-GRAND and COTTAGE 
TRANSPOSING PIANOFORTES, 
As exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Hyde-park, with Honourable 
Mention and Award of the Grand Jury, 1851. 
BOUDOIR and PICCOLO PIANOFORTES. 
Elegant 6] octave Boudoir Pianofortes, from C to A, in rose- 
wood, zebra, walnut, and curl mahogany .... 
Piccolo Pianoforte, 63 octave 
Piccolo do. do. 
Superior Boudoir Pianoforte, 6h 
TTAGE 
Cottage Pianoforte, 6 or ture 
Elegant do. do. 
Superior do., shell front, carved, truss legs on plinth, with 
Supperior appen: ages ‘ 
The Victoria Semi-Grand ‘Yo y 
Y. B.-—Messrs. ‘Towrs and Co. 
CLASS Instrnineots, an 
Ments purchased o 


Guines 


-plain case 4 
. to 4 
DP 1 ANOFORT 
36 to $0 
42 to 45 


50 to 55 
ntal Tre ansposing Pianoforte 65 to 180 
manufacture none other than FIRST- 
lLeep in tune, without charge, all instrn- 
if with.n five miles of the maunfactory. 


Provision is made to | 
Read with Gentlemen preparing for Army or Medical Examinations, 





OVERNESS.—The Daughter of a Beneficed 


| works of Raphael chronologic 


complete, 


| 5 feet 5 inches by 22 inches— Rubens. 


2MING, now ready, price 6d.; by | 
post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienced | 
operators sent to give instructions at their own residence on moderate | 


WESTMINSTER | 


The Bank | 


| of the 


| in which he is heid, would be the placi 


| proposed that each subscriber 


| T. Bell. Esq., 


} soon as possible, in order that the lit! raph may 


To To SWNT T 

FRE ART.—ILLUSTRATED LECTU 
FOR LADIES ONLY. 

No. 1, TORRINGTON- me Wy ARE. 

Mr. GEORGE SCHARF, Jun., F.S.A., 

TWE E o'clock, on the following days :— 

TH DAY, March 15.—" On Angelico da Fiesole, his Life 
Works. with Notes on the Commencement of the Venetian School. 

MONDAY, March 17.—“ On Raphael and his Teachers, his Life and 
Works.” 

These Lectures, terminating the Course on Christian an 
Art before Easter, will be completely illustrated by or I 
copies, drawings, books of engravings, the rarest prints, 
in chronological order. These Lectures will begin at Twelve 
and Terminate at Half-past One. 

On TUESDAY, March 18, Mr. SCHARF will terminate his Classic 
Series before Easter with a fully Illustrated Lecture on Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, embracing the circumstances of their Discovery, the 
Ancient Public and Domestic Architecture, Modes of Life, Pai 
and Mosaics. 

On Thursdays the Studio remains open till Five o'clock, 
opportunities of practice after the Anatomical and 
Lectures. 

Tickets, not transferable, to be 
Messrs. COLNAGHI, Pali Mall East; 
Rathbone- place, Oxford-street. 


RAPHAE L and HIS 


Mr. GEORGE SCHARF, Jan. 
DAY, MARCH 17th, at 12 o'clock, on rs 
Sanzio d'Urbino, and of the great 
lecture will be fully illustrated with copies 
lly arranged 

1, TORRINGTON-SQU ARE 
Tickets, for Ladies only, to be had of Mr. SCHARF, as abo 
fessrs. COLNAGHI, Pall Mall East. 

JS 


ill LECTURE, 


precisely, 


had of Mr. SCHARF, as above; of 
and Messrs. WINSOR and NEWTON, 


TEAC 


, F.R.8.L., will Lecture MON- 
Life and Wo rks of Raphael 
Masters who ded him The 
and engravings of the 


~ TO COLLECTORS OF PICTURES 
the SALE 


CHARLES BRUTTON, Esq., at Exeter, on TUESDAY, the 18th 


| day of March instant, will be found, among many valuable WORKS of 


64., | 


ART, the following :— 
INTERIOR.—C ONVIVI AL SCENE, b 
men of this master—7 feet by 5 feet 3 inches. 
ALLEGORICAL PicturE.—BOYS WITH LEOPARD AND LIONS; 


THE MOCK ELECTION—Haydon; 6 feet 3 inches 
inches. This is the companio n picture of one painted George IV., 
and is especially mentioned in the memoirs of the life of Haydon. 

The collection contains works by Morley, the elder and younger 
Teniers, Janstein, Zuccarelli, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ruysdael, Morland, 
West, Northcote, and many others of note and fame 

Catalogues, 6d. each, sent by post on receipt of seven postage-stamps 
on application to Mr. CHARLES Force, Auctioneer, 196, St. Sidwell- 
street, Exeter. 


. AAT 
RTISTS’ GENERAL 
INSTITUTION for the RELIEF 
their WIDOWS and ORPHANS, 
Royal Charter, 1842. 
Under the immediate Protection of her Most Graci 
THE QUEEN. 


BENEVOLENT | 
of DECAYED ARTISTS, 
Instituted 1314 neorporated by 


us Majesty 


PATRON, 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K 
VICE-PATRONS 
The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. The Ear! of Ellesmere 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. Lord Lyndhurst 
The Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G. 
The Earl de Grey, K.G, 
PRESIDENT. 
Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A 
The yi Friends, and Subscribers are respectfully 
that the FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
brated at the FREEMASONS’ HALL. on SATURDAY, the 15th 
LORD STANLEY, M.P. in the Chair 
STEWARDS 
w Aaicer 


inst. 


Jacob Bell, Esq. 
Alfred Brooks, Esq 
R. Burchett, Esq. 
George Cole, Esq. 
Charles W. Cope, E 
Samuel Cousins, Esq 
Henry Creswick, Esq. 
Thomas Faed Esq 
Henry Graves, Esq. 
Philip C. Hardwick, Esq 
James Hayllar, Esq. 

Dinner on table at Six pr Tic 
Stewards; of HENR Y Wi Y PNDITAS 
George-strect, Hanover-square 
45, Great Cor -street, Russell-s 

W. J. R¢ 


tary, 

. SSTIMON IAL to N. B. W AR D, Esq »F .RS., 
F.L.S., &c.—The great s to the 

8 A, of Botany by his inventi 

sidered by many lovers of the 

ledgment, and it has been thought that 

of Mr. Ward's merit, a 


y 1 
wright, Esq 

ls. each, may be 
LIPS. Hf vv & 


’ 
F. W. Wain 


tary, 8, 


)PER, Assistant Sec 


rvices rende w 
yn of » War » Cases. are 
acknow- 
testimony 


1s the mos ing f f of the esteem 


science g of 


3 well 


room of the Linnean Society. 

The following Gentlemen have, 
mittee, and to receive the names 
ing this object. The 


therefore, 
fall wh 
subscription is limite 
shall 
Portrait. 
Committee 
Allman, 
Dublin. 
Ansell, Harley-place, Bow 
}. ©. Babington, Esq., St. John’s, 
Cambridge. 
Prof. Balfour, 
burgh, 


Trinity 


Univer Fdin- 

New Broad street. 

Prof. Bentley, Argyle - square, 
New-road. 

Dr. Billing, 6, Grosvenor - gate, 
Hyde Park. 

E. W. Cooke, 
Kensington. 

Treasurer—James 


Esq., The Ferns, | Dr. 


I 
Scott Bowerbank, 
Highbury 
Secretary—Henry Letheby, M.B., 
and the 
he nex 


»> ve rea rthe 


Portrait, 
Exhibiton 


HK 
About 160 names have already bee n received, 
which is nearly finished, is expected t 
of the Royal Academy 
The Committee are desirous to camplete the list of subser 
e prepa AY 
sent ou 


SHEAP BOOKS. 
QECOND-1. HAND COP TES of MACAULAY’S 
KJ ENGLAND, Vols. IIL and IV., and 
past and present season, withdrawn from MUDIJE'S 
LIBRARY, « SALE, at greatly reduced prices for C a 
CHARLES EDWARD Mr DIF, 5tl, New Oxford-street 
76, Cross-strect, Manchester 


and | 


to afford | 
Composition | 


| (J LAISHER’S 


HERS. | 


of the GALLERY of the late | 
ndid speci- | 


| 
4 feet 10) | 


ibers as 


many other works of the | 
sEC 


On the 31st of March. 
a Supplement to the Ferns 


Flexible boards, 31 plates; full coloured, 18s 


PE! RN ALLIES: 
of Great Britain. 
partly coloured, 9s. 
E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead- place, Lambeth. - 
PLAIN EDITION. 
- se © no the 31st of March, pric 
HE FE RNS of GREA t BRIT AIN ; 


taining 48 plain plates and coloured frontispiece: 
boards, price 6s. 


JOuN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &c. 
Shortly will be ready, 
IRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS; by C 
JOHNSON, Esq. lexible boards, crown 8vo., with 28 illustra 
Fall coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 
Joun E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


con- 
” Flexibls 


tions. 
Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 

HYGROMETRICATI 

TABLES. 
All the numbers have been re-calculated. 
L TAYLOR and FRANCIS, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
Just published, quarto, cloth, 24s. 

y - 7 ~ 

\ OL. X. OF THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, Eight Edition, containing, among other new 

articles—Goldsmith, by the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay; Gibbon and 
Gassendi, by Penry Rogers ; Sir John Franklin , by Sir. John Richards on, 
&e. &e. 
BLACK; and all Booksellers 
2s. 6d. 
BLACK’S 3 


Twenty-seven MAI'S 


Edinburgh : A. and C. 


In oblong 12mo. or 18&mo. 

NEW EDITION of 

4 NERS’ ATLAS: a Series of 
Principal Countries of the World. 

— A. and c. BLAC Kj 


:IN- 


an jd all Booksellers 


Yow ready, in 4to. or 8vo. cloth, 10s 


A} NEW . DITION of BLACK’S * SCHOOL 
7 ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: a Series of Thirty-seven 
MAPS, required for instruction in Physical, Ancient, and Scripture 
Geography, with an Index of Names. 

ene A. and C. BLACK; and all Booksellers. 


t published in 4to, price 


HAND- -AT LAS of MODERN GE OGRAPHY: 

a Series of Thirty-eight MAPS. By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., 

and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. With a complete Index cf Names. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK; and all Booksellers. — 


Just published, feap. 
and TALES of. TR: AV EL : 
volume of Poetry. By JOHN LEEKEY, Esq. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria-lane. Taunton: W 
BRAGG and Son, 34, Parade; and may be obtained through any 
Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


| 
THOUSAND SHAKSPERIAN MOTTOES 
for One Shilling. Each with its appended reference to the con- 
text. Selected and arranged by THOMAS DOLBY, compiler of the 
Shaksperian Dictionary, &c. 
Published by H. Dousr, 56, Regent's Quadrant, and sold by’all 
Booksellers, or sent per return of post for 13 stamps. 


iam ‘MS a new 


ed, Ninth Edition, entirely re-written, price 1s. ; 


post-free, Is. 2d. 
NTT > Tue r . me 
A GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY. Containing 
+ simple and concise directions for obtaining Pictures by the 
Chemical Agency of Light, including the be improved processes for 
the production of Positive and Negative Collodion Pictures, and for 
Landscapes, &c. &c. by the Calotype and Waxed Paper pro- 
also, ( . par Enstrn tion 3 for the new Collodio-Albumen Process, 
id for printi *aper, with the method of taking Stereo- 
scopic. Pictures By Ww “i. THORNTHWAITE, Author of “ Photo- 
h 1ipulations,” &c. Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts 
<IN and MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall-court ; and HORNE and 
rHORNTHWAITE, 121, 122, and 123, Newgate-street, London. 


Just publishe 


taking 
$se8 


be AVET'S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
w and Improved Edition, large 8v 
THE C ‘OMP LETE FRENCH C LASS- ‘BOOK : 
nd Idiomatical French Manual. By A. HAVET, 
French Master Atheneum, &c, 
This theore 1 and practical work contains a Progressive Reader. 
pm p 1 of tales, and extracts from the best French 
vious ysenbuleries; a complete Accidence and Syntax 
ial comparison between the English and Frenc! 
: vi reise» ; iustrative Frer om Lessons Catenaed ’ 
a prepar n for th xer ind series of C *rsations upon all 
| topics: the whole on a plan peculiarly conducive to the acquisition 
t r log oth in speaking and writing 
multiplicity of grammars already in existenc 
ass-Book " is being rapidly adopted in many 
irexut Britain. 
ALLAN; 
and Co. 


or. Grammatical 


ASgoOWw 


anecdotes, 


ises) 


and SIMPKLIN, MARSHALL, 


Is. cloth Svo, tere 
‘and MODE RN. 
S BUCHANAN D1 


iplete in 


V 
Gt D A’ r Hi EK 
I JAME 
t itself, hav » been printed 
1 Natural Laws.. 
ts. | Secularism 
is 
the most r 


le and solid 


: " 3 e of at once 
» ever perusell. "The Witness. 
ork bears witness to his extensive reading, and 
nade him familiar with the most recent . 
j Brits h Quarterly Review 
keh it these vi 
high pes in the @ ‘ tment of theolo 
Clerical ’ 
} “tis certainly the 
le arne d, and the m 


in directi 
f specu! 


Numes dc not at once 
to which they 


treatment of the eu! ject—the r 
exactly reasoned—of all the late works on th 


» ite niost 


contribu 


as a very valuable 
- mee ical Magazine 


Banner 


i without 
that, both in 
be} the nar 

of its auth of Britain 


-News of i 


THE 


SPIRIT! 


asai 4 
he Churches 
By thes . 


OFFIC! 


‘ rr 
bs Due 


MANA®S 


London : Grouse 
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GREEK TRAGEDY.—Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


AON ‘MNON, THE KING. From the 

Greek of Zschylus. By WILLIAM BLEW, M.A. 

LONGMANS. 
DR. ROGET'S : NGLISH THESAURUS. 
A New Edition, ‘in ly crown 8vo. price Ws. td. cloth. 
HE SAURUS of ‘ENGL ISH WORDS and | 
PHRASES classified and arranged so as to resggge nd the Ex- 

pression of Ideas and ae in Literary Composition. P. M. 
Ré GE T, M.D., F.8.8. The Fourth Edition, enlarged nnd impr ved. 


London: LONGMAN, waees GREEN, and LONG MAN 


: THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY'S CORRESPONDE NC E. 
Just published, Vols. I. and LI. post 8vo.. price 2ls 
QGELECTIC INS’ from the LETTERS 
& ROBERT SOUTHEY, &c. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev 
JOHN WOOD WARTER, B. mn Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. To 


be completed in Four Volume 
London: LONGMAN BROW, GREEN. and LONG MANS. 


of 


ro MEMBE RS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK C L U BS, RE ADING | 


SOCIETIES, AND READERS IN GENERA 
Now ready, No. IV. of 


N 


and Co. 
*,* The object of this quarterly publication is to enable Bookbuyers 
eadily to obtain such general information regarding New Books and 
New Editions published by Messrs. Longman and Co., 
derive from the perasal of well- arranged tables of contents or explana- 
tory prefaces. With this object each notice is confined to an Analysis 
of the Contents of the Work referred to: Critical opinions and laudatory 
notices are excluded. Copies are sent free by post to all Secretaries, 


Works published during each Quarter by Messrs. Longman 


Members of Book Clubs and Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges and | 


Schools, and private persons, who forward their address to Messrs. 
Longman and Co. for this purpose. 
London : Lone MAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS 


MR. M AC AULAY'S WORKS. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James II. By the Right Hon. THOMAS | 


BABINGTON ss — ae gan Vols. ITI. and IV. 8vo. 36s. 
*,* Vols. L and II. Eleventh Edition, price 32s. 

C RITICAL and mapaicnonnee AL ESSAYS— 
Library Edition bse a .» 3 vols. Byo. 36s. 
In One Volume, with Portrait . square crown 8vo,. 21s, 
In Volumes for the Pocket . 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s 
The People’s Edition. +. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s, 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME— 

TIilustrated Edition . ~o Fep. 4to. 21s 

With Ivry and The Armada es l6mo. 4s. 6d. 
SPEECHES, corrected by ‘Himeelf, 8vo. 12s 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1831 ail 


1832, 16mo. Is. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


AO MAGISTRATES.—For use of Magistrates, 
Just published, SAUNDERS'S NEW PRACTICE of MAGIS- 
TRATES’ CUURTS, price 9s. 6d. POWELL’S NEW LAW and 
PRACTICE of EVIDENCE, price 12s. cloth. 
_Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, ‘Strand. 


G ACRED POETRY: 4 Selection 


choicest in the language, for Schools and Families. Price 
4s, 6d, A copy sent free by post to any person inclosing the price in 
penny postag:-stamps to the CLERICAL C 
street, Strand ; or by order of all Booksellers. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY.—On January ‘Ist, 
1856, was issued the First Number of BEAUTIFUL POETRY 
for 1956, te contain a selection of the Poetry worthy of preservation that 
appears during the year, with the best Poetry of the past, forming a 
eomplete Poetical Journal. 
BBAUTIFUL P OET RY will be published on the Ist of each month, 
im a neat wrapper, price 4d. A volume will be completed annually, in 
time for Christmas and New Year's Gifts. 


medium. 
CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


EW FRENCH GRAMMAR.—A -Conver- 


4 sational GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE: being a 





o be enabled to write and converse in a very short time. By Dr. L. 


GEORG. In 1 vol. 12mo. roan, price 5s. 6d. 
London : D, Nutt, 270, Strand. 


ELEMENTARY we by the Re H.C. 


mr College, Oxford. 
G ment of the Greek 


Grammar; with a Lexicon. 


ADAMS, Tate Fellow of 


Delectus and the Rev. C. Wordsworth's 


I2mo, cloth. 


GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- } 


ment of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar; with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. Third Edition, much improved. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar; with a 
Lexieon and Notes. Second Edition, much improved. 1l2mo. cloth. 


2s. 6d. 

The GREEK TEXT of the GOSPELS, with 
Prolegomena, Notes, and References, for the use of Schools and Stvdents 
in Orders—in 4parts. I2mo. stitched. St. MATTHEW, 6d; St. 
MARK, ls. 6d.; St. LUKE, 2s.; 8t. JOHN, Aun edition of the 
Acts on the same plan is in preparation. 

London DAVID NU TT, 


2s. 
2s. 


270, Strand. 


The most approved Works for acquiring a knowledge of the GE RMA AN 
LANGUAGE are the following :— 
IARKS’ PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Tenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 


Seventh Edition. Imo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


TIARKS’ EXERCISES, adapted to the Rules of 
his German Grammar. Tenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

TIARKS’ KEY to Ditto. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE, with Reader and Exercises. Sixth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

rHE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK. 
With Notes by Dr. A. HEIMANN. 12mo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

ERMELER’S (C. F.) GERMAN READING 


BOOK. New Shien, ir pa and adapted to the Use of E nglish 
Students, by Dr. A. HEIMANN. Seventh Edition. l2mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEIMANN'S FIFTY LESSONS on the ELE- 
MENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, 12mo. cloth, 5s. | 

HBIMANN’S MATERIALS for Translating 
ENGLISH into GERMAN. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

The MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations in 
English, French and German, with Rules for Pronunciation, a 
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Coins, Weights and Measures, aa By Dr. BARTELS. Square l6émo. 
cloth. Becond Elition. 3s. 6¢ 
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(only). mo. ¢ loth, 4... 
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Py Price 12s. coloured, half-bound roan, 


Advertisements will be | 
inserted on the cover, for which its circulation will make it a valuable | 


practical Guide to obtain a thorough knowledge of the language, s0 as | 


REEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- | 


‘WM. S. ORR AND 
| PUBLICATIONS 


In 1 vol. royal 4to. price Two Guineas, containing 60 care- 
fully-coloured Groups of Plants, 


British Wild Flowers, 

their Descriptions. Arranged according to the Natural 
By Mrs. LOUDON. [Illustrated by H. Noe. 
Humpureys, Esq. 


System. 


‘Ye Field Flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ‘tis true ; 
{ Yet, wildings of Nature, I dote upon you ; 
For ye waft me to Summers of old, 
| When the earth teemed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttereups gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold.”— CAMPBELL. 





In imperial 8vo. price One Guinea and a Haif, 


Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and HISTORICAL. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
DD. Canon of Westminster, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. A Third Edition. With upwards of 
350 Vignettes on Wood, and 28 Line Engravings on Steel, 
from Drawings by Copley Fielding, Creswick, Cox, jun., 
Harvey, Paul Huet, Meisonnier, Daubigny, and other 
Artists. Preceded by an OUTLINE of the CHARAC- 
TERISTICS of GREEK ART, from its First Development 
to its most Perfect State and Decline. Illustrated by 
GeorceE Scuarr, jun. 





In I vol. handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s.; in half- 
morocco, 22s. ; and moroeco elegant, 31s. 6d. 


The Gallery of Nature: a His- 


torical and Descriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative 
| ofthe Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and 
| Geology. By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
| With numerous Maps, Plates, and Engravings on Wood, 
| exhibiting remarkable Natural Phenomena ; with several 
hundred Diagrams and Sections. 





! Price One Guinea, half-bound and coloured; a Library 
| Edition, coloured and interleaved, price 25s. half-bound 
} Tussia, 


‘Dower’s General Atlas of 
| MODERN GEOGRAPHY, compiled from the latest and 
best Authorities. With a copious Consulting Index, with 
the Latitude and Longitude. 


JOURNAL Office, 29, Essex- 


‘Dower’s School Atlas of 
| MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing Forty Maps and a 
copious Consulting Index. 

Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound roan, 

| Dower’s Minor Atlas. Containing 
| Twenty-six Maps, selected as giving the best General 
i View of the Universe. With an extensive Index. 





Dower’s Short Atlas. Containing 
a Series of Maps calculated for the Use of Younger Pupils. 
With a Consulting Index. 

Selected by the National Board of Edueation for Ireland, 
and extensively used in the Schools established by the 
Board. 


| Price 5s. coloured, or 4s. plain, half-bound roan, 
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Oblong 4to. price 3s. 6d. 
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Dower’s Outline Maps. Con- 

} taining Outlines and Projections to the Short Atlas on 
Drawing Paper, prepared for Filling-in by the Pupil. 





In 4 vols. illustrated with upwards of Two Thousand Figures 
of our most Ornamental Garden and Hothous» Plants, 
'Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower- 
GARDEN. 
ORNAMENTAL 
price 17. 15s. 
ORNAMENTAL PERENNIALS. 
price 32. 
ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. 4to. 
cloth, price 2/. 2s, 
ORNAMENTAL GREENHOUSE PLA 
4to. cloth, price 12, 11s. 6d. 
Each subject forming a separate and independent Volume. 


ANNUALS. 4to. cloth, 


4to. cloth, 
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In 3 vols. imperial 8vo. price 30s. cloth, bevelled boards, 


The Land We Live In: a 
Pictorial and Literary Sketeh-Book of the British Islands, 
Profusely illustrated with Woodcuts, drawn and engraved 
expressly for this work by the most eminent Artists, and 
— Maps and Engravings on Steel from Original 

rawings 





In imperial 8vo. price 20s. cloth, gilt edges, 


‘The Theory and Practice of 


PAINTING in WATER COLOURS. Iliustrated with 


Twenty-four Plates, printed by the Chromatic Process in 
imitation of the Original Drawings, and numerous \ ood- 
cuts By GEORGE BARNARD, Professor of Drawing, 
Rugby School. 
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PETER SIMPLE, by CAPTAIN MARRYAT.—Cheap Edition. 
On the lth of March, price Is. 6d., fancy boards. 


Pe TER SIMPLE. | By Captain "MARRYAT. 
__ To be followed Monthly by the other Novels of this popular 
writer. 

A first edition of 20,000 copies will be ready on the 15th March; but 
to prevent any disappointment, orders shouid be forwarded without 
delay to all Booksellers. 

_ London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 


CHE AP EDITION OF M ARRYAT’S NOVE LS. 
EORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO. have much 
pleasure in announcing that they have purchased the Copy- 
rights of CAPTAIN MARRKYAT’S NOVELS, which have enjoyed an 
unequalled reputation for many years as the truest pictures of sea life 
that have ever appeared. 
“The Smollett of the present day, without his coarseness. 
MARRYAT’S (Captain) PETER SIMPLE. 
Price Is. 6d., boards, will be ready on March 15th, and will be aaeeee, 
on the 15th of each Month, by his other equally celebrated Wo: 
Asa large demand is expected, to prevent delay, orders shoula be 
at once forwarded to all Booksellers. 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 2, Farringdon-street. 





RAILWAY ora a VOLUME. 


. > “wa > 
PASTOR’ "FIRESID E. By 
PORTER. 
And on the 29th of March, price hs. 6d., will be ready, 
STORIES of WATERLOO. By W. H. MAX- 
WELL. “This exceedingly interesting work, now that it ean be 
purchased at a cheap rate, will no doubt achieve a great pularity ; 
it is universally acknowledged to be—MAXWELL'S BEST WORK.” 
mdon: GEORGE Rovrt TLEDGE t and Co., 2, p, Parringdon-street. 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. Price 
Half-a-Crown. For MARCH. 

Contents: The American Question.—Mr, Ainsworth’s “ Spendthrift.” 
—Central America.—Mr. Dudley Costello’s “Dock Warrants: a Tale of 
the Times."—A Week at Constantinople. By Mr. Lascelles Wraxall.— 
Going to the Shows.—Beaumarchais and his Times.—How we treat 
our Heroes.—The Expedition to the Amur.—Milman's Latin Chris- 
tianity. Ry Monkshood. 

London: Ric HARD BENTL EY, New Burlington-street. 


SCHNORR’'S BIBLE P ICTURES, ENGLISH EDITION. 
Now ready, price Ls. Rineewe | eve Plates, — on superior Paper 


the origi 
PARTY. of SCHNORR’S S BIBLE PICTURES, 


with English Text. To be continued Monthly, and completed i i 
about Thirty Purts. A specimen Plate sent gratis on receipt of onc 
postage-stamp. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
ILLIARDS.—The First of a Series of Papers 

on BILLIARDS, its THEORY and PRACTICE, with Instructions 
upon the Side-stroke, by Captain CRAWLEY, will be given in THE 
PIE LD, THE GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER, of March 15. By order 
of any Bookseller. A copy in return for six stamps. 

oO i 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Four Vols., royal 8vo., cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. each. 


A NNALS of NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. ‘By 
THOMAS BAILEY. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and ~ Nottingham: W. F. 
GIBSON, 25, Long- 

it quote a — many more ts trom these volumes con- 
nected with politics, | rates history, and social progress; but this 
would encroach too much upon our space, and, indeed, the genera) 
outline we have given will suffice for the appreciation of the character 
of these voluines. The work displays at research and diligence 
on the part of the author, for he has em! ied a vast deal of informa- 
tion upon all surts of subjects, and we believe they | will both amuse 
and instruct those who think oo to refer to them.”—Times. 

“The work cannot fail to in its own locality; and it 
deserves, and we \ a will yt more than a mere eircu- 
lation.” —The Cri 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
We are happy to hear that the change in the 
management of the British Museum, which we 
stated in our last to be impending, has since 
been carried out. Mr. Panizzi is now the 
superintendent of the whole Museum; and his 
place at the head of the Printed Book depart- 
ment has been taken by Mr. J. Winter Jonss— 
whose place is, in turn, occupied by Mr. Warts ; 
and there is a general promotion of a step 
throughout the Library. We will venture to 
predict that the public service, so far as the 
British Museum is concerned, will not suffer by 
these changes. 

The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Literary Fund, instead of being a quiet and 
dignified assembly of the literary magnates of 
the day, for the purpose of considering how best 
to alleviate the sorrows of their less fortunate 
brethren, seems to have become converted 
into an arena for unseemly squabbling and 
the interchange of criminating personalities. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers. that 
upon the occasion of the last annual meeting Mr. 
Cartes Drcoxens headed a party of reformers 
in demanding a thorough revision of the consti- 
tution and working of the society. They com- 
plained that too much money was spent upon the 
expenses of the society; that there was, in fact, 
too much ostentation and display abont the 
whole matter; and finally, that the presence in 
the committee of persons not literary was insult- 
ing to those who applied to the Fund for 
assistance. A comparison was instituted between 
the working of the Literary Fund and that of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund, when it 
was found that the expenses of the latter bore 
an infinitely less proportion to the gross receipts 
than the other, and that the amount of good 
effected was very much greater. After a very 
animated discussion, it appeared, however, that 
the Committee was too strong for the reformers, 
who were accordingly outvoted. This year Mr. 
Dickens and his friends proceeded with some 
deliberation. They cireularised the whole body of 
subscribers to the Fund, and attempted to get a 
general expression of feeling upon the subject. 
Mr. Dickens himself, in.a speech of considerable 
humour, animadverted upon the*abuses of the 
Fund, and especially upon the element of aris- 
tocratic patronage which was discoverable in it. 
In spite, however, of all these strenuous efforts, 
the reformers were again discomfited and the 
present constitution of the society affirmed. Now 
what is the reason of this extraordinary persis- 
tence on the part of the committee? Surely 
they have no special interest in steering the Fund 
into failure. By no means, but the contrary. 
One only explanation suggests itself, which is 
that the committee is, after all, very nearly in 
the right. Why all this abuse of aristocratic 
patronage? When Mr. Dickens was getting up 
“The Guild of Literature and Art” he could not 
have too much of aristocratic patronage. The 
great novelist and “ princely DevonsnirE” were 
then hand in glove. But now the poor infirm 
Duke is wheeled about in his chair, and 
the Guild of Literature is——by the way, 
where is the Guild of Literature ? Now 
that we are inquiring about money spent and 
inadequate business done, why should we not 
devote a little spare time to looking up the Guild 
of Literature ? We see the name of it inscribed 
over some handsome chambers in Wellington- 
street, and we hear that there is a secretary. 
But let that pass for the present. We repeat 
that, in early days of that his pet scheme, Mr. 
Dickens seemed never tired of aristocratic 
patronage. ‘Then why this sudden distaste for it? 
Is it because he has turned Administrative Re- 
former, and has set to work to abuse Downing- 
street in the form of the Circumlocution Office ? 
And then, again, that proposition to form the 
committee of none but literary men — we fear 
that Mr. Brackmore put the point very truth- 
fully, if coarsely, when he said that “if the 
funds were to be administered solely by literary 
men, its business would be transacted in a hole- 





tolerate.” And that is the truth. The republic 
| of letters is so cut up into cliques and sets, most 


: ee which are so sharply set against each other, 


are affected by such jealousies, and inspired by 

| such animosities, that to confide the adminis- 
| tration of this Fund to any one set of literary 
| men would either be to swamp it altogether, or 
| to confine its benefits exclusively within the 
| limits of one narrow circle. Altogether, we are 
not sorry that the constitution of the Royal 
Literary Fund stands as of yore. 

Another meeting, not less interesting in its 
degree, was the gathering at the Adelphi Theatre 
on Thursday morning, to take into consideration 
certain facts connected with Alleyne’s College, at 
Dalwich. It is very well known that the in- 
creased value of the estates left by Epwarp 
ALLEYNE for the purpose of his foundation (most 
piously named ‘‘Gop’s Gift”) demands some 
expansion of the trusts of his will, to meet the 
circumstances of the case. The business has 
been before the Charity Commissioners for some 
time past, and they have been endeavouring to 
devise some just and beneficent way of spending 
the surplus money, without deviating very 


long had his mind set upon the matter, spoke out 
in favour of “the poor player.” His argument 
was fair and legitimate, and his demand has been 
pronounced by the Charity Commissioners to be 
modest. He urged that ALLEYNE was himself 
an actor; that he made his fortune by acting; 
that all his life he behaved kindly 
actors; and that, to the day of his death, 


an actor. Why, then (Mr. WessTerR argues), 
should not one-fourth of this surplus income, 
which has come like a blessing upon “Gop’s 
| Girt,” be expended in alleviating the distresses of 
| the poor actor, and in educating his children? 
| This is all Mr. Wenster asks, and the Charity 
Commissioners have recommended his request to 
| the favourable notice of Parliament. We also 
understand that the parishes to which the benefits 
| of the college were restricted under ALLEYNE'S 
| will do not intend to oppose the scheme. And 
| this is nothing but fair. These parishes were in 
| ALLEYNE’s time precisely the localities in which 
actors dwelt, and there is every reason to believe 
that that very circumstance guided him in his 
selection of them. Times and places have 
changed since ALLEYNn’s day; and the number 
of actors who now reside within the boundaries 
of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, St. Luke’s, Old- 
street- road, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark, must be 
few indeed. 





very satisfactorily. Mr. Cuartes Dickens 
was chairman, and worthily sustained the office. 





exception of Mr. Cuartes Kean, attended to 
assist in the good work, and to many of them the 
different resolutions were entrusted for moving 
and seconding. No little amusement was 
created by an attempt on the part of Mr. KreLey 
to move a resolution which had been placed 
in his hands. As soon as he presented himself 
and attempted to read his resolution, he was 
saluted with shouts of laughter, and not a 
word of the document could be heard. Mr. 
Buckstong, in seconding the same _ reso- 
lution, turned the laughter into a legitimate 
channel by making a funny speech. In the 
course of the proceedings, Mr. Wesster and his 
friends were agreeably surprised by a speech 


of the committee appointed to see to the matter 


that, so far as he was concerned, he could assure 
them that his parish would not oppose Mr. Wxs- 
STER’s request. 

In referring to the preliminary examination for 


appeared in print, that the standard set up by 
the examiners is in any degree too stringent. 


having exercised their office with undue severity, 
the Commissioners appointed to examine candi- 
dates have published a report, in which they give 
an analysis of the examination, and of the causes 
which have influenced the rejection of candidates. 


have insisted upon has been a good knowledge of 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic, and only in 
some departments have they required a know- 
ledge of history, geography, Latin, or some 





** . rie. . ! 
and-corner spirit, which the public would never 


materially from the terms of ALLeynn’s will. | 
Upon this hint, Mr. Bensamtn Wensrer, having | 


to | 


he was never ashamed to own that he had been | 


The meeting at the Adelphi Theatre went off | 


Every leading actor of the day, with the solitary | 


from a gentleman, who announced himself as one | 


for one of the interested parishes, and who stated | 


the Civil Service, we have more than once taken | 
occasion to contradict the assertions which have | 


Anxious to purge themselves from the odium of | 


From this it appears that all the commissioners | 


foreign language. Surely this is not too high a 
standard for youths who seek employment in the 
public service. But what has been the result ? 
Why, that five-sixths of the rejected candidates 
have been rejected on the ground of gross 
| ignorance of the three simplest rudiments of the 
most ordinary education—spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic. Since June last, 1078 candidates 
have been examined, and 309 have been rejected. 
Of these 309 not less than 250 were plucked in 
the three branches of knowledge above named. 

| Now, let us ask those who have thoughtlessly 
complained of the severity of the Civil Service 
Examiners, whether they themselves would have 
taken into their own offices as clerk a young man 
who could neither write a letter without mis- 
spelling it, nor calculate correctly a common sum 
in arithmetic ? 

The return of Mr. Incram to Parliament, as 
member for Boston, isan event not remotely con- 
nected with literature. Mr. Ingram is the pro- 

| prietor and founder of that journal which enjoys 
a numerical circulation second only to the Times 
itself—the Jilustrated London News. The “ archi- 
tect of his own fortune,” Mr. Incram has risen 
from a position of quiet respectability to be a 
man of some mark in the world; and we eannot 
but hail his entrance into the Legislature as an 
indication of that growing influence which is now 
} most justly accruing to the press of this country 
—the hitherto almost unrepresented Fourth 
| Estate. The Saturday Review, the organ of a 
clever but rampant Toryism, abuses Mr. Ingram 
| roundly for presuming to offer himself as a can- 
didate to represent the town in which he was 
| born, and in the neighbourhood of which he 
has invested a large portion of his honestly- 
earned wealth. The objections of the Saturday 
Review seem to be chiefly based upon the 
| ground that Mr. Incram is a journalist, and the 
writer of the article indulges in a vehement 
tirade against the admission of journalists at all 
into the House of Commons. This is all very 
| natural; those who were of the same way of 
thinking with the writers in the Saturday Review 
once objected to journalists altogether, and shut 
up Leicu Hovnt in prison for having the auda- 
city to record an undoubted fact. No wonder, 
| then, that they object to the admission of 
journalists into the Legislature. But we have 
| already many journalists in the House—we 
|} have Watrer, Barnes, Mratt, Wriison,—not 
|to mention Sir G. C. Lewis and DisraEe rr 
(for they are of “the press-gang” too); and now 
Incram, a sensible and well-principled man, 
without any undue pretensions or vulgar pre- 
| judices, has gone in to swell the band. We hope 
| to see it larger yet. 

On Wednesday evening, there was a meeting 
of the Marylebone rate-payers to take into con- 
sideration by what means they might best insure 
the adoption of Mr. Ewarr’s Act for the Estab- 
| lishment of Free Libraries; and also how they 

could promote the welfare of their own institu- 

| tion. The chair was taken by Sir BenJsamin 
HALt; and, after much discussion, a committee 
was appointed to consider what steps should be 
adopted. 

The animated discussion excited by the pur- 
chase of the picture called the “ Adoration of the 
| Magi” for the National Gallery, is a topic rather 
belonging to the Fine Arts than to Literature; 
but the prominent position which it has lately 
occupied in the journals and in the periodical 
press makes it necessary to take some notice of 
| itin a summary which professes to include every- 
| thing within the purview of literature. It ap- 
pears that “doctors differ” as to the merits or 
| demerits of this work of art. Most of the 
painters who are not officially attached to the 
| National Gallery concur in condemnation of the 
purchase, and Mr. Conincuam (a critic of some 
authority) is loud in his dispraise of the whole 
transaction. On the other hand, the Lrantiner 
takes up the cudgels for the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, and defends the purchase upon 
| all grounds—the genuineness of the picture, its 
excellence as a work of art, and the reasonable- 
ness of the price. We have received the follow- 
ing letter from a connoisseur, well known for his 
| knowledge of such matters, and as we think it 
}may throw some light upon the argument, we 
| willingly give it insertion here: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Str,—Having just returned from the Continent, 
with a vivid impression of the works of Paolo 
Veronese in Italy and in the Louvre, I write to 
protest against the lamentable want of judgment 
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shown in the purchase of the picture which has | in the national collection. The price, 0 
in the National Gallery, as a | the late acquisition would be excessive, even had it 


recently been hung } ! 
production of that master, Even were it granted | 
that this picture ever was by Paolo Veronese, it | 
certainly would have but little claim to be received 
as such now; for, besides that its entire surface has 
been greatly damaged by over-cleaning, there is 
scarcely any portion of it that has not been stippled 
up or repainted. So coarsely, indeed, and by so in- 
competent a hand has the repainting been executed, 
that very little acquaintance with pictures is neces- 
sary to detect it. 

But, Sir, there is strong evidence that the ‘* Adora- 
tion of the Magi” is not by Paolo Veronese, but 
merely an inferior school picture. That evidence is 
the absence of the best characteristics of the artist. | 
I do not forget that we are discussing a master of 
the decline of the Venetian school, not one who 
flourished in the meridian grandeur of the Tuscan, 
the Lombard, or the Roman. Yet no one will 
deny to Paolo Veronese a certain magnificence 
of composition, considerable power of drawing, har- 
mony and brilliancy of colouring, and a striking 
proficiency in perspective. In vain we look | 
for such qualities in the meanly-designed, feebly- | 
drawn, discordant and = slaty-looking canvass 
just imported, its Patagonian-proportioned figures 
in the middle plane threatening to push the 
dwarf-like objects on the foreground headlong upon 
the spectator. Who will recognise in such a produc- 
tion the mind that conseived and the hand that 
executed the pictures in the Church of St. Sebastian, 
and in the Pisani and Doge’s Palaces in Venice, 
the “ Marriage of Cana,” or even the “ Consecration 
of St. Nicholas” which faces it? Damaged as the 
last-named work was by the “ cleaning” of 1852, it 
nevertheless still bears the stamp of the master. And 
now a word about cost. Iam not one to grudge a 
liberal price for a well-preserved, genuine, and | 
favourable specimen of any master worthy of a place 
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An Introduction to Theosophy. London: Kendrick. 


1855. 
Taoucu the English pride themselves on their 
practical character in religion, as in everything 
else, yet is there in the deepest nature of our 
countrymen a strong mystical tendency. This is 
less shown in the silent empire gradually acquired 
by the books of Swedenborg, whose system is 
said to have numerous believers among the 
clergy of all denominations, than by the great 
religious outbreaks which were the unavoidable 
results of a suppressed Puritanism. At and 
after the restoration, the earnest mind of England, 
which had not been able, through Cromwell’s 
premature death, completely to utter and to 
organise itself in ecclesiastical and poiitical in- 
stitutions and in social life, went in three very 
divergent paths. Sick of prevailing frivolities, 
and disgusted with prevailing corruptions, it 
tried to resuscitate the remotest past, and a | 
sombre king, the successor of a profligate one, | 
was the unworthy champion and the inglorious 
martyr of the endeavour. Rushing the more into 
idealism, the more the real was one hideous and 
howling abomination, it sought food and conso- 
lation and hope in Platonic philosophy, and in 
republican visions. Rebellious against dead forms 
and frigid formulas, it questioned the inner light, 
that light which lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world, and found revealings 
whose overpowering blaze begot the enthusiasm 
which as Quakerism became so famous. Mean- | 
while Nonconformity and Anglicanism, caring | 
little for these movements, except in their | 
political aspects, stood opposite to each other as | 
rival, but not as actively conflicting forces: the 
former, rather the pretentious pedantry of ex- 
hausted polemics than anything else; the latter, 
adding much through Barrows and Taylors and 
Souths to England’s literary renown, but con- 
tributing little to its religious vitality. This, 
however, was sufficiently provided for by 4 
Quakerism, even if no other agency from on high 
had been enthroning itself in English homes 
and in English hearts. When Quakerism had 
given all its rich gifts and was drying and 
hardening into one of those semblances which it 
had begun by denouncing, Methodism arose, a 
less profound, but far fiercer energy. The 





| of public money. 


| original 


| avidity to its conquests. 


| known, cannot be discoursed of to the uncir- | 


however, of 


been an undoubted Paolo Veronese. It is well known 
to all who are conversant with the market value of 
pictures that Paolo Veronese is a master whose 
works, whether from their being frequently met 


| with, or from their holding comparatively only a 


subordinate rank in art, are obtainable at moderate 
prices. To bestow 19771, besides “ travelling and 
incidental expenses,” upon such a work as the 
‘“« Adoration of the Magi” is a culpable expenditure 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

F. Y. Hurtstone. 

9, Chester-street, Belgrave-square, 

March 12th. 

Monday next will witness the birth of two 
curiosities in newspaper literature—a morning 
paper and an evening paper of full size, and to be 
sold at a penny each. Manchester energy and Man- 


chester money will do much; but it remains to | 


be seen whether they can succeed in establishing 
a cheap paper on the terrain so long domineered 
over by the Times. Hitherto it must be admitted 
that, from some cause or other, the cheap papers 
have not succeeded in a commercial point of 
view. Whether this has arisen from their inherent 
badness, or from causes demonstrable by arith- 


| metic, we cannot now stop to inquire; but we 


understand that the new papers (the Morning Star 
and the Evening Star) are backed up with both 
money and influence, and that neither will be 
spared in testing the experiment to its utmost, one 
way or other. 

The booksellers’ lists announce some novelties 
which will be looked for with interest. The 
death of Hernricn Herne, and the success of 
Mr. Levann’s translation of his Reisebilder, has 


' evoked a translator of his songs in the person 


| of Mr. Joux E. Waris. The volume may be 

shortly expected, and will be published by Messrs. 

Cuapman and Hatt. The same publishers an- 
nounce a new novel by Aucustus Sr. Jonny, to 
| be called “The Ring and the Veil,” and also a 
work on “The Border Lands of Spain” by an 
anonymous hand. Hurst and Biackert adver- 
tise an addition to the War literature in the 
shape of a “Journal of Adventures with the 
British Army,” by Gzorce CaveNnpDIsH TAYLor, 
late of the 95th Regiment ; also a novel called 
“ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” by the author 
of “Woman’s Devotion.” Smira, Exper and 
Co., announce a work on “The European Revo- 
lution of 1848,” by Epwarp Cay.ey, and a 
volume on “The Political Life of Sir Robert 
| Peel,” by T. Doustepay. We should have 
| thought that the latter had become, by this 
time, a hackneyed subject. 


The Auctioneers have several collections of 
books and works of art that are likely to prove 
tempting to connoisseurs who have money in their 
pockets. The more important of these are— 
| Colonel SrstuorPe’s collection of works of art, 
| particularly of the ceramic branch; Mr. Rocers’s 
| collections, and also the library ; a collection of 
| works of art left by Cuartes Hatt, Esq.; Mr. 
| Emerson’s pictures; and the library of T. Corr- 
| LAND, Esq., F.R.S. 
| A petition has been presented to Parliament 

from “a respectable congregation of Christians 

at Newington-green,” praying for an improved 

version of the Bible, on account of the inaccu- 
| racies and errors with which the authorised ver- 
| sion abounds. ‘This seems a question rather for 
' Convocation than for Parliament. L. 











creed and the original current 
of Methodism were essentially mystical: 
the creed still remains mystical; the curr2nt has 
been frozen by the enormous and grimly over- 
shadowing wall raised round it of sectarian 
severance. Methodism continues the most per- 
fect and complex of Protestant organisations ; 
yet it isexclusively as an organisation that it must 
now be viewed, for the warm blood flows in it no 
more. There is a fable, that in the early and 


| blessed days every stalk of corn bore lavish ears 


down to the very root; men wasted, or could not 
appreciate the abundance, and the Holy God 
withdrew it, and sent them only one ear, and 
sometimes nothing but a withered ear. How 
rapidly do new religious sects and new religious 
systems pass, from the stalk laden with ears to 
the very root, to the single ear, and then to the 
withered ear—type alike of most wicked waste- 
fulness and most tragic decline. But, though no 


longer growing in fields, ill cultivated just in the | 
degree that they are well inclosed, the gorgeous | 


stalk of a hundred ears will be found by the 
devout pilgrim in solitary spots. As soon as 


Methodism settled into a decorous common-place | 
and a timid respectability, like the older religious | 


bodies, the English mystical instinct went in 
search of a dwelling-place beyond the boundary 
of sects and systems. It was for a moment dis- 
tracted by the thunder of the French Revolution, 
but merely to rush back with the more insatiate 
These cannot be made 


cumcised ear. But in England’s grand ap- 
proaching developments their miraculous might 
will be disclosed. It is not enough to say of this 
generation that religiously it is infinitely more 


| earnest than the generation immediately pre- 


ceding it. Far below the heaving chaos—alas! 


| as yet it is nothing more, and often we know it 
to be trembling toward creation only from the 


hot mud of fanaticism which dashes in our face— 
far below are the mystical elements working, 
working potently, toward England’s divinest 
religious reformation. 

When the history of England’s spiritual growth 
is written a foremost name will be that of Wil- 
liam Law. This excellent and eminent man’s 
* Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life ” is well 
known to most readers—which Gibbon praised 
as among the few religious 


books he had | 


; been interested by reading, and to which 
| Johnson ascribed the most momentous crisis and 
the most abiding change in his inner experience. 
Popular as this work is, it is not generally known 
that William Law was the author of many other 
devotional productions. The whole of his pieces 
can, we believe, now and then be obtained in a 
collected edition. But, even if this were not so 
rare as it is, it would be beyond the reach of any 
but wealthy hunters of curiosities for the library. 
What we should like to see is a new edition—an 
edition accesstble to the poorest of the pious—of 
whatever William Law wrote, accompanied by a 
| biography, furnishing not merely the amplest 
| details regarding him, but a picture of his 
| influence on an age which is generally regarded 
| as having been much more barren and cold reli- 

giously than it was. It is as a kind of preparation 
| for this that we must consider the volume before 
us, the bulk of which consists of treatises by Law, 
with an introduction and annotations by the com- 
piler, Mr. Walton—a gentleman who proves the 
| sincerity of his faith in what some may think 
rather a laughable fashion, by a proposal to raise 
a hundred thousand pounds for the establishment 
of a Theosophic College, to which proposal we see 
no objection whatever except the exceeding 
| improbability of getting the money or even a 

twentieth part of it. We think also that Mr. 
| Walton is either himself no true theosopher, or 
| that he egregiously errs in supposing that theo- 
sophy can be popularised. Theosophy or mysti- 
cism is the esoteric part ofreligion. It wars with 
no orthodoxies, propounds no heresies, is the 
favourer of no schisms. It takes accepted creeds 
just as it finds them, fills them with pregnant 
meanings, and gives them spiritual interpreta- 
tions. It goes from that which is without to that 
which is within; never from that which is within 
to that which is without. Mr. Walton would 
reverse the process, and thus would break 
down the essential distinction between the esoteric 
and the exoteric, on which mysticism is based. 
Mysticism cannot be taught, any more than you 
can teach a man to bea poet. Both etymolo- 
gically and in fact, religion is mainly a social 
power: it has been said to regulate each indivi- 
dual nature while rallying all individualities: it 
has been said to bind man interiorly by love and 
rebind him exteriorly by faith. At all events, it is 
an organising force canopied by ritual splendours. 
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But the mystic finds not in gorgeous ceremonies,or 

in vast multitudes kneeling in ecstacy or in contri- | 
tion on the floor of a grand and venerable temple, 
that which his soul seeketh. In the glad silence, 
in the fertile secrecy, in the swarming phantasies 
of his own being, he has the only domain for 
which he has ever panted. Shut up, though from 
no selfish rapture, in that domain—for he has 
ever an opulent breast and a bounteous hand for 
all the charities—he shuns rather than courts 
brotherhood in the things of the spirit. There is 
no pride of privilege in this, though there is often 


the unspeakable gratitude for a privilege. It may | 


with truth be said of the most exalted mystics 
that they sought rather to be unknown than to be 
known. If into burning, yearning hymns and 
other writings they poured thoughts that were 
feelings, feelings that were thoughts, it was not 
because either publicity or proselytism had 
charms for them, but because they could not 
chain their plenitude of emotion, their exuberance 
of bliss. We think that Theosophy or Mysti- 
cism has a mighty and holy vocation in England; 
but let us beware of vulgarising, that which is no 
longer valuable when tossed into the common 
treasury of human ideas. It is often a diviner 
duty to consider what we have to withhold than 
what we have to communicate to our brethren. 
Civilisation -has been rendered shallow and 
sterile in modern times, simply because the art of 
communication has been considered the greatest | 
of arts. The greatest of arts, on the contrary, 
is to keep men from thinking that the tree of 
knowledge is the tree of life. It is not from 
dwelling in the Known, but from their reverence 
for the Unknown, that men are urged by an irre- 
sistible impulse to seek perfection. Now it is 
well that besides the deity of the Unknown, the | 
Almighty Father, there should be on this earth 
priests and a priesthood of the Unknown, more 
sacred, more salutary, more authoritative even, in 
their lowliness and obscurity, than the most 
magnificent hierarchies. The mystics are that | 
priesthood of the Unknown. 


the poets of prayer, when prayer shrinks back 
from the startled lips into a profounder medita- 
tion than that which inspired the prayer. Mys- 
ticism, however, like religion itself, has its 
affectations and its hypocrisies. As some 
of our neighbours may think themselves better 
than we by believing more ; some of them may 
think themselves better by having, or seeming to 
have, greater depth in their belief. The pride of 


superior profundity is quite as seductive and | 


dangerous as the pride of superior sanctity; and, 


as the latter is the pride of the sensual, so the | 
| 


former is sure to be the pride of the superficial. 
It is manifested most in those regions where 
everything but industrialism is superficial—the | 
United States of America. There every religious 
agitation takes the shape of a false mysticism, 


which, if unchecked, may prove more disastrous | 


than the most formidable of America’s social and 
political difficulties. Are we, however, to reject 
the true mysticism because the false is, wherever 
it comes, a leprosy, a blasphemy, and alie? As 
well reject true religion altogether, because false 
religion is the foulest and most flagrant of insults 
to the serene and merciful Heavens. It is easy 
to retire to the tepid and the timorous from the | 
extravagancies of credulity ; but there is not 
exceeding merit in the circumspection. For 
certain wealthy ecclesiastical corporations, it is 
pleaded that they are restraints on the wild out- 
bursts of fanaticism, and thus transfuse the 
community with a soberness not too gloomily 
serious. In that case, however valuable they 
may be as schools of manners and as instruments 
of police, they lose te the extent of the benefits | 
they thus confer their religious character, their | 
religious fervour and fruitfulness. As there is in | 
religion a pride of sanctity and a pride of pro- | 
fundity, so there is what may be called a pride | 
of lukewarmness. Your mere man of the world, 
who is troubled neither by strong passions nor 
strong convictions, is as vain of not being in 
earnest, wherein overwhelming earnestness is the 
supreme test of reality, as if he were accomplishing | 
the most stupendous sacrifice for the human 
race. He displays also an ignorance as egregious 
as his folly ; for it is not “with the lightnings, 
but with the rainbows, that mysticism deals. 
In mysticism there is no element of passion. 
Fecund intuition, ecstatic contemplation, glowing 
imagination, an eye dreamy with the desire of 
the richest and most radiant colours, rather than 
keen with the appetite for the most beautiful 
forms:—all these distinguish mysticism. It | 





They are divine | 
oracles that speak from not speaking. They are | 


' the credulous or the ineredulous be when 


| are fully persuaded. 





might almost be described as an inner kingdom | beauty : 


of living hues—a labyrinth of tints, where, the 


| more we lose ourselves, the more does vision 
seem to become the substitute for every other mode | 


of perceiving and conceiving. Yet the visionary and 
the mystic are far from being the same; for, how- 
ever the rainbows may flash, and with whatever 
rapture they may pierce him, the mystic has ever 
an awed and docile glance for the abysses of un- 
fathomable mystery on which they rest: if the 
rainbows shine on the visionary, he cares not to 


is equally conspicuous in both, 
disarm much of the prejudice and the fear which 
| exist regarding them. As nothing but passion 
can effect a needed and noble religious revolution 
among the multitude, so nothing but passion can 
in religion lead the multitude astray. It was as 


the Christian world and shattered the citadel of 
| all Christian abominations ; it was as a mass of 


coarse semblance of a theocracy at the most 
democratic of modern institutions. There is a 
species of mysticism which, it must be confessed, 
has an ugly and vigorous leaven of passion— 
monastic mysticism; but this is because it is 
morbid and artificial—fiercely stimulated when 
not ridiculously simulated. Perhaps the obscenest 
books ever written are those by monastic mystics. 
They are the unnatural utterances of an execrably 
unnatural life. It would be unfair, however, to 
suppose that the Roman Catholic Church en- 
courages such monstrosities. A notorious work, 
filled with bestial mysticism, which had crept 
|} into extensive circulation in France, Bossuet 
| reprobated with the utmost pith of his eloquence; 
and, indeed, we cannot believe that any church, 
however superstitious, or however willing to profit 
| from superstition, would intentionally promote 
what is directly hostile to morality and order, 
though the best churches, no less than the worst, 
are too ready to subordinate both morality and 
order to the establishment of their dominion and 
the accomplishment of their favourite schemes. 
| What monastic mystics are capable of saying we 
| know from what they are capable of doing. A 
French saint called Margaret Alacoque, who was 
born in 1647 and who died in 1690, regarded her- 
self, and was regarded by bishops and others, as 
>having had a surprising aversion for sin at 
three years of age; as having begun to con- 
verse interiorly with God at four; as having 
been cured by the Virgin of bodily infirmities 
to which she had been subject from her 
childhood, in grateful memory whereof she 
changed her name to Mary; as having received 
the gift of prophecy and of miracle from Christ, 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| and as having had personal interviews with him; 


as having accurately predicted the day on which 
her confessor should die, and that on which she 
herself should die—the confessor, in accordance 
| with the tradition, having preceded her to 
heaven. Now every one is at liberty to accept 
|as little or as much of all these things as he 
| chooses. Some would remorselessly ridicule them; 
some would reject them with indignation; some 
would account for them rationalistically; some 
| would view them as simple psychological curiosi- 
ties; some would give them the most devout and 
implicit credence. But what will the feeling of 
we 
state that this French saint professed to derive 
the most ineffable pleasure from cutting the 
name of Jesus in large characters on her bosom 
with a knife? That here was no falsehood, no 
boasting, that she had this ineffable pleasure, we 
Surround a woman with 
convent walls; give to her pious emotions, her 
warm phantasy, her warmer affections, but one 
object—that object the dearest in earth because 
the divinest in heaven; and for that object, and 
in the sublime delirium of that brain, the most 
exquisite pain will be changed into the most exqui- 
site pleasure. At all events the French Catholics 
| must have deemed Margaret Alacoque sincere ; 
for when, a few years after her death, a little 
mystical book of hers was published, called 
“Devotion to the Heart of Jesus,” a religious 
festival was instituted, in consequence called 
that of the Sacred Heart. Now this insane 
mysticism; a horrible apocalypse of the abnormal 
and the amorphous, like the strange shapes 
which, when seeking something similar and kin- 
dred to the most beautiful animals with which 
we are familiar, we find among the zoophytes. 
And yet, as among the zoophytes, if we are 
| patient and thorough observers, we discover not 


is 


alone a world of wonders, but also a world of | 


| look beyond. The absence of passion, however, | 
and ought to} 


a mass of flaming passion that Luther convulsed | 


| filthy passion that Joseph Smith hurled the | 


so, amid what is most repulsive in 
monastic my sticism, may we, if gifted with 
honest and pious eyes, discern things the deepest 
and divinest. Stillit is not aregion which we can 
invite any but mystical souls to enter: it is 
dangerous for all others. 

To William Law’s banquet, however, we can 
invite every one. His defect rather is in having 
too little of what the monastic mystics have in 
excess. The truest spirituality we meet every- 
where in his works, and the truest love ; but the 
imagination is not rich and the colours are not 
gorgeous. Jeremy Taylor and William Law 
should be read together—the most magnificent 
poetry thus crowning and clothing the most 
exalted religion. Articus. 
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M.A. London: Long- 


Russia, its Ri 
By the Rev. Tuos. MiLyer, 
man and Co. 
Mr. Mivver has a faculty for popular writing; he is 
an excellent book-maker; he seizes the salient points 
of a subject and pu‘s them into an attractive form ; 
but he can lay no claim to originality. He is nota 
historian in the proper sense of that term, nor are his 
historical productions destined to long life. They 
are composed fur the oceasion, and will die with it; 


| but they serve very well the purpose of the hour, and 


help to spread widely knowledge that in its original 
shape would be hidden from the multitude. 

Such a superficial, temporary, but very readable 
book is this sketch of the history of Russia. It 
precisely ministers to the need of the time, which 
is for a lively and pictorial narrative. Neces- 
sarily got up hastily, it has - my faults, but these 
may be forgiven for the sake of the better qualities 
which recommend it to large classes who would not 
have ventured upon a better book. 


The Heroes of Histor ‘ye Oliver Cromwell. Edited by 
the Rev. Francis L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. New 
York: Dickinson. London: Low. 


WHuaArt means the term “edited” on the title-page? 
ls Mr. Hawks the writer of this history, or only the 
editor? If only the editor, who is the author? Why 
is his name concealed? There was no need for 
‘y, for there is no cause to be ashamed of the 
book, which is more than respectable as a composition. 
Although compressing the life of Cromwell imto 300 
pages, the principal incidents are told without dry- 
hess, and it is a very readable volume. 
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Sele eth ns 
Edited 
Warrer, B.D. 
Longman. 1856. 

‘Southey was a dull ;” this saying 

was a happy hit in conversation, and is worth 

recording. Amiable, kindly, pure, honourable, 

a devourer of books, possessing much literary 

faculty, industrious to a wonder, Southey’s cha- 

racter has much to deserve respect and to ex- 
plain the warm admiration personal 
friends. But nowhere is the judgment of personal 
friends frequently at fault as in regard to 
literary performances. Southey rated himself as 

a hero in letters, a demigod—so his circle of 

friends appear to do still; they keep pouring into 

print his letters, journals, common-place books: 
scraps, memoranda, with an affectionate credulity’ 


from the 
by his 


man of genius 


of his 


sO 


which is alee ost touching. A selection of about 
a tenth of the matter might have been worth 
publishing to the wor ld—perhaps a twentieth 


deliberate works of 
in many points re- 
Historian, Laureate, 


would have sufficed. Of tb e@ 
this indefatigable and 
spectable writer, the Poet, 


long 





LL.D., Quarterly Reviewer, Celebrity of 
the nineteenth century, Robert Southey, who 
died only the other year, how many have 
taken permanent root in the forest, shrubbery, 
and garde n of English literature? Who reads 
his “History of Brasil, ‘or of the “Peninsular 
War ?” Who quotes from his poems, notwith- 


standing their high morality and frequent beauty ? 
Has he subdued arealm, an island, a parish, to 
rule it henceforth “‘as his domain?” Alas, for 
human ion lish ballad” (as 
Southey calls it in a letter, indignant of its com- 
parative P pul rity) of “Mary the Maid of the 
Inn,” and two or three othe tle things, none of 
them of first-rate excell » all that seem to 

] and memo- 


ambit !—the “ fi 





*s ears 





have taken any hold 

ries cut of so many lines: and of his 
multifarious prose, ‘Life of Nelson,” 
first written as a rev , and in no way a 
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remarkable performance, except as having been 
much overpraised—Mr. Murray perhaps knows 
why—is his only popular work. Talk as you 
will of the ass’s ears of the Reading Public, it is 
surprising how soon, in general, they come to 
guess that chalk is not cheese, nor Doctor Dove 
a genuine relation of Tristram Shandy. O, that 
Doctor! what a melancholy wilderness of useless 
learning and dreary jocularity the book is, with | 
a few little spots of green grass here and there. | 
Probably the most agreeable trait in Southey’s | 
character was the love and contentment of his | 
family life. He was always unwilling to leave | 
home, glad to return. His children were | 
an unfailing delight to him; he was their com- | 
panion, teacher, and playfellow. Peaceable and | 
happy enough on the whole was his life in beau- 
tiful Keswick Vale, with his wife and children, 
books and mountains, conversation and corre- 
spondence with friends, visits to London and | 
elsewhere. That upon which he chiefly prided | 
himself was, as so often happens, in truth his | 
bane—the -cacoethes scribendi, in excess. This, | 
along with his book-worming and memoranda- | 
making tendencies, and his extreme self-conceit, | 
made him the most prolix of modern authors. | 
He thought to write for the sake of pay, to be | 
a hack-writer—which, disguise it as you like, is | 
the real description of him—and at the same 
time to'earn an immortal place among the great 
teachers of the human race. The result was 
money enough for his needs, recognition and 
reputation enough to support his dream of future 
glory—an overwrought brain, and a sun that set 
into dark vapour—and now, when he is gone, a 
flood of letters, common-place books, commen- 
tating friends, relatives, and son-in-laws, which 
shall also pass away speedily enough, to leave no 
great amount of permanent residuum. 

Among the noteworthy passages in the volumes 
before us appear to be some hints of that other 
author, as much higher in genius as lower in | 
character than R. $.—Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 


I have, as you may suppose, had many things said 
to me concerning the ‘ Friend,” but nothing so much 
to the purpose as what you have remarked. It is 
not a little extraordinary that Coleridge, who is 
fond of logic, and who has an actual love and passion 
for close, hard thinking, should write in so rambling 
and inconclusive a manner; while I, who am utterly 
incapable of that toil of thought in which he delights, 
never fail to express myself pérspicnously, and to the 
point. I owe, perhaps, something of this to the cir- | 
cumstance of having lived with him during that year 
in my life which was most likely to give my mind 
its lasting character. Disliking his inordinate love of 
talking, I was naturally led to avoid the same fault; 
when we were alone, and he talked his best (which 
was always at those times), I was pleased to listen; 
and when we wer? in company, and I heard the same 
things repeated—repeated to every fresh company, 
seven times in the week if we were in seven parties— | 
still I was silent, in great measure from depression of | 
spirits at perceiwing those vices in his nature which | 
soon appeared go be incurable. When he provoked 
me into an argument, | made the most of my time; 





; | 
and, as it Was not easy to get in more than a few | 
words, took care to make up in weight for what they | 
wanted in measure. His habits have continued, and | 
so have mine. Coleridge requested me to write him 
such a letter upon the faults of the “ Friend” as he 
might ‘msert and reply to. I did so; but it was not 
insert ad, and therefore 1 am sorry I did not copy it. 
It degeribed the fault you have remarked as existing 

in Tyurke, and having prevented him from ever per- | 
Suiading anybody to his opinions—for Burke made 
no proselytes except such as wanted an excuse for | 
professing to change their party. You read his book, | 
you saw what his opinions were; but they were | 
given in such a way, evolving the causes of every- 
thing, and involving the consequences, that you 
never knew from whence he set out, nor where he 
was going. So itis with C.; he goes to work like a 
hound, nosing his way, turning, and twisting, and | 
winding, and doubling, till you get weary with fol- | 
lowing the mazy movements. My way is, when 
I see my object, to dart at it like a grevhound. 
Never was anything so grievously mismanaged as the 
“Friend.” Because he would have all the profit | 
(having taken it in his head that I was cheated | 
by my publisher), he would publish for himself; } 
thus has he the whole trouble of collecting his money, 
the whole responsibility, instead of having a pub- | 
lisher to look to; and the expense of postage will far, 
very far, exceed any publisher's per-centage. Then he 
writes to the public about all his difficulties and his | 
projects, as if they wanted to know anything about 
them—not perceiving that this lowers him in the eves | 
of the foolish, and certainly does not raise him in the | 
judgment of the wise. And certainly of all modes of 

publieation that could be devised, nothing could be so 

ill adapted for such materials as a weekly form. Had | 
he brought out these same papers in a body, either as 
System, or as so many essays, they would have 





| 


| some passages of first-rate excellence, and the princi- 


| of getting something from him in this way ; he had 
| literally only to cut them out of his common-place 


! commanded more attention, he would have been 
| saved the whole anxiety of periodical exertion, and 
| people would have had no reason to complain because 
| they found something altogether different from what 
| they expected. However, we must be glad to get 
| some part of what isin him out of him in any way. 

Satyrane is himself, though, if you are versed in 


| Spenser, you will think the name marvellously in- 


appropriate. P Coleridge has been here; he 
groaned at the mention of ——; talked of writing the 
life himself, and said he would, that very night, 
write to offer his services. This, of course, he has 
not done; nor, if he undertook it, is it likely that 
he would aceomplish that, or anything else. I 
meant to have asked him about the inscription, but 
he talked the thought of it out of my head: however, 
I will write to him on the next carrier’s day... .. 
Coleridge will doubtless offend the Unitariaus; for it 
is upon that point that his opinions, or, more ac- 
curately speaking, his professions, are altered. As 


| for his political notions, the main difference is not in 
the end and aim of them, but in the way of coming to | 
In the conclusions themselves he | 


those conclusions, 
will be found to differ very little from Wordsworth 
and myself, both of us, as you know, tolerable plain- 
spoken men upon such matters. That C. writes worse 
than he did ten years ago is certain. He rambles 
now as much in his writings as in his conversation— 
beginning at Dan, and wandering on to Beersheba. 
Still there are in those numbers of the “ Friend,” 


ples of morality are placed in them upon their only 
firm foundation. There his philosophy is firm as a 
rock; all other systems of ethics are built upon 








sand. From Coleridge I could, without 
difficulty, procure you a promise, but am very certain | 
that such a promise would end in nothing. His good | 
nature would render it impossible for him to refuse, | 
and his habits would render it still more impossible | 
for him to perform what he had thus incautiously | 
pledged himself to do. . . . . I inserted some 
articles of Coleridge’s in the book, merely in the hope 


books. It was mvintention to make four volumes in- 
stead of two, inthis manner; but he kept the press wait- 
ing fifteen months for an unfinished article, so that at 


| last T ordered the sheet in whieh it was begun to be 
| cancelled, in despair. 


I have marked whatever is 
his, and you will wish that it were more. 

After all, how much better to wear out one’s 
brain than rust it out, though either way is im- 
provident. 


Southey’s self-conceit is too conspicuous to: be | 


He says of 


missed in the most cursory glance. 
his “ History of Portugal:” 


If the work have but half the success of Gibbon’s 
or of Roscoe's its profits will be important. I know 
that it shall be of more permanent reputation. 

He asks a correspondent about Thalaba: 

Now I will avow myself confident enough to ask 
you if you know any other poem of equal originality 
except the “ Fairy Queen,” which I regard almost 
with a religious love and veneration ? 

And tells the same: 

My dear friend, I have a full and well-founded 
faith in the hope you express, that my reputation will 
indeed stand high hereafter. Already I have enough ; 





but it will be better discriminated hereafter. 

Of Madoc, he says: 

My great book, Wynn tells me, is almost as uni- | 
versally admired as he would wish, and that, he says, 
is as much as I can desire. The great admirers of 
“ Thalaba ” will probably prefer “ Madoc ;” the diffe- 
rence is, as between the ‘* Tempest ” and the ‘ Corio- | 
lanus” or the ‘*Timon”—the one poem relates to 


been saying, in another letter, that ‘‘ Madoc ” looks.as 
if I had grown old before my time—the tone of 
thought and feeling is so sober, and the whole | 
colouring so like that of an evening sunshine; but 
the whole character was given it before “‘ Thalaba” | 
was writted. It was pitched seven years ago.. I am | 
satisfied with it; and, die when I may, my‘monu- | 
ment is made. . With regard to ‘ Kehama,” 
I was perfectly aware that [I was planting acorns 
while my contemporaries were setting Turkey beans. 
The oak will grow, and though I may never sit under 
its shade, my children will. Of the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,” 25,000 copies have been printed—of “ Ke- 
hama,” 500; and if they sell in seven years I shall 
Le surprised. 

Southey frequently mentions Scott (who 
treated him with great kindness), and nearly 
always with contempt. That feeling was better 
jnstified in the case of another acquaintance, of 
whom we have the following amusing sketch: 

When we reached the great city Jeffrey wasinvited 
by a friend of Elmsley’s to meet me at supper. As 
his review of ‘ Madoc” was then printed, though not 
published, he thought proper to send it me first, that 
I might meet him or not, as I felt disposed. This 
was gentlemanly conduct. Having been reviewed 





now above three score times, it is not very likely that 


I should feel much affected by praise or censure. [ 
met him in good humour, which, if I had not been 
disposed so te do, I could not have helped, on seeing 
an homunculus of five foot one, with a face which, 
upon a larger scale, would be handsome, but can now 
only be called pretty, €€nunciating his words as if he 
had studied eelocution under John Thelwall, of whom 
indeed he is an Elzevir edition in better binding. 
After supper we got upon the general question of 
taste. You would have been amused. to have seen 
how he flourished about, endeavouring to imply an 
apology without making one, and talking a¢ what he 
did not talk of; and how I, on my part, without 
mentioning his review, quoted its phrases oceasion- 
ally, took up his principles of criticism without once 
referring to their application, and in the best-natared 
way in the world, made him fully sensible that he 
was—but five foot one! Upon my soul, I cannot 
feel offended with a thing so insignificant. He has 
wit and readiness, but in taste and learning so mere 
a child, and so utterly feeble in intellect, that I was 
actually astonished. Indeed, the whole corps of 
Edinburgh reviewers appear miserably puny to me, 
who have been accustomed to live with strong men. 
Jeffrey came back in the stage with us, to visit the 
Lakes, and supped here; so you see we are good 
friends. What I condemn in him is, a habit of 
speaking of books worse than he thinks of them, be- 
cause ill-natured things are said with better effect 
than good-natured ones, and liked better; and for the 
sake of selling his reviews he often abuses books in 
print which he makes no seruple to praise in conver- 
sation, But his praise and his censure are alike hap- 
hazard and worthless. 


We make the next quotation from a letter to 
Mr. John Rickman, because it well expresses the 
more private feelings of humanity on the most 
interesting of all events: 


Keswick, August 17—20. 1809. 

My pear RickmMan,—I ean wish you nothing 
better than that your life may be as long, your age 
as hale, and your death as easy as your father’s. 
The death of a parent is a more awful sorrow than 
that of a child, but a less painful one: it is in the in- 
evitable order and right course of nature that ripe 
fruit should fall; it seems like one of its mishaps 
when the green bud is eut off. In the outward and 
visible system of things nothing is wasted : it would 
therefore be belying the whole-system to believe that 
intelleet and love—which are of all things the best— 
could perish. I have a strong and lively faith in a 
state of continued consciousness from thisstage of ex- 
istence, and that we shall recover the consciousness 
of some lower stages through which we may pre- 
viously have passed seems to me not improbable. The 
supposition serves for Greams and systems—-the belief 
is @ possession more precious than any other. I love 
life, and can thoroughly enjoy it ; but if to exist were 
but a lifehold property, £ am doubtful whether [ 
should think the lease werth holding. It would be 
better never to have been than ever to cease to be. 
Still I shall hope for your coming. You would at any 
rate have been inconveniently late for the Highlands, 
for which as near Midsummer as possible is the best 
season. September is the best for this country. 


In conclusion, we cannot avoid remarking that 
Mr. Warter’s preface and notes are extremely de- 
ficient, both in judgment and taste. Neither can 
we agree with him in thinking that Southey’s 
general profession of orthodox opinions will pre- 
vent many readers from being offended by the 
parody on the Book of Genesis, extending from 


| page 362 to 370 of the second volume, in which 
| Eve is described in Scriptural language as eating 
| a forbidden potato, and thereafter giving birth to 


the founder of the Milesian race. Certainly the 
vagaries of orthodoxy (if the writer of this were 


| faney, the other to human character. I have just | orthodox) are sometimes as singular as those of 
| scepticism. 








EDUCATION. 


Lessons in General Knowledge; an Elementary Reading 

Book. By R. J. Many, Longman. 
Lessons designed at once to attract the pupil's atten- 
tion, to implant useful knowledge, and to teach him 
the art of reading. Dr. Mann has admirably suc- 
ceeded in simplifying science so.as to make ‘it intel- 
ligible tothe young. We can heartily commend this 
volume to parents and masters —to homes and 
schools. 








An Elementary Atlas of History and Geography. By 

the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A. London: Longman. 
Tuts Atlas is truly what it is termed, historical. 
The maps are placed in historical order ; each one re- 
presents the country as it was at the particular epoch. 
Each map.is accompanied with a sketeh of history of 
the period represented. It commences with the 
Roman Empire in the fourth century, and concludes 
with the world as it is. How long before it will need 
alteration? Some changes will be effected by the 
conferences now sitting. 
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RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue subject of national education, although sufii- 
ciently perplexing everywhere, presents no such for- 
midable difficulties in this country as it does in 
Ireland. There, owing to the perpetual deadly strife 
between the rival Churches, it seemed almost impos- 
sible at one time that any governmental system of 
instruction could be introduced at all. Bold men, 
however, tried their hands at it, and the result, after 
twenty years’ experience, is regarded by many persons 
as being upon the whole satisfactory. It is well 
known, however, that, in order to induce the Roman 
Catholic clergy to give their adhesion to any system 
of national education, great concessions were made to 
that body, which naturally offended the religious feel- 
ings of the Protestants, and from time to time called 
forth strong animadversions upon the proceedings of 
the Government commissioners. Great hostility to 
the National system still exists among the Irish Pro- 
testant clergy, the grounds of which are ably set 
forth in the following pamphlet :— Can the Irish Clergy 
join the National System of Education as it is? A 
Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Castleblayney, 
on Advent Sunday 1855. By the Rev. W. R. BAILey, 
A.M. (Dublin: Curry and Co.)—Mr. Bailey has 
many complaints to urge against the National system. 
“The main feature,” he says, ‘‘in this new system is 
that secular instruction may be had without any in- 
struction whatever in Holy Scripture. This mere 
secular instruction is, it is true, pompously termed 
‘moral and literary;’ but we cannot give the name 
of ‘moral’ to any teaching that excludes the only 
sure guide in morality—the Holy Scriptures; 
nor that of ‘literary’ to that which excludes the 
noblest of all literature, His word, ‘the entrance 
of which giveth light; it giveth understanding unto 
the simple. There is, nevertheless, this provision 
made for the communication of religious instruction 
—namely, that the Protestant clergyman may enter 
the school at a fixed hour, and instruct the children, 
whose parents do not object, in the Scriptures and 
formularies of the Church. Equal facility is given 
to the priest of the Church of Rome to enter the 
school at an hour specified, and, separating those 
children whose parents profess themselves members of 
the Church of Rome, to teach them those dogmas 
which we can prove to be contrary to Scripture, sub- 
versive of morality, and a caricature of the Gospel of 
Christ.” Against this regulation Mr. Bailey contends 
that every Protestant clergyman is bound, by his 
ordination vow to protest. Otherwise he is placed 
in this predicament: “ Here is a Roman Catholic, 
who has personally no objection to read the Holy 
Scriptures (no unusual case); he desires that his 
child should be taught to read them ; the priest for- 
bids either parent or child to enjoy this privilege: 
the question may arise in the mind of the parent whe- 
ther the priest be right in this prohibition; he looks 
eagerly to see whether the Protestant minister concurs 
with the priest ; the Protestant minister is the patron 
of a National school, and in it the minister is found 
acquiescing in the prohibition of the priest, and 
tacitly approving of such unhallowed tyranny over 
the consciences of the Romanists, to whom at other 
times he declares he has a commission from God! Will 
not both Protestants and Romanists be struck by 
such an inconsistency?” Again, he says, that 
whereas every sincere Protestant must wish his child 
to have daily instruction in the Scriptures, there are 








upwards of 3000 schools in Ireland “ patronised ex- | 


clusively by Romanists; but the Popish priest will 
not permit a Bible within the school. Here, 
then, much more than half of the entire 
number of schools supported by the State in 
Ireland are conducted upon a principle most offensive 
to the Protestants of the country.” A still more 
important objection is the support given to schcols in 
connection with monastic bodies. Of these there are 
more than a hundred, te which large salaries are 
given, “in some instanees more than a hundred 
pounds a year. In a word, through the hands of 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
upwards of 43002. annually is paid towards the sup- 
port of monastic institutions! But are the rules of 
the Board observed in these schools? We have it 
out of their own mouths, uttered by a Jate eminent 
organ of the papal party, that they glory in breaking 
the Board's regulations. In one of these a head 
inspector of the Board complains that religions in- 
struction (meaning by this, instruction in the cate- 
chism of the Church ef Rome) was given without 
notice, and at times net specified in the time-table; 
that the worship of the Virgin was perpetrated when- 
ever the clock struck the hour; that this was done in 
the presence of Protestant children, who had thereby 
been taught Popish prayers; that Popish catechisms 
were scattered about on the desk during the time of 
combined secular instruction ; and, in fact, every 
evidence was afforded that little was taught in the 
school but Popery, and that at all hours.” For the 
reasons alleged, as well as many others which we 
have not space te mention here, Mr. Bailey contends 
that the drish elergy cannot conscientiously give 
their support to the Government system of education. 
His pamphlet upon the subject, although we do not 
quite go with him in his conclusions, is entitled to 











grave consideration ; and we should be glad to find | Church government. With respeet to his per- 


such alterations made in the national system as would | 
render it more acceptable to the Protestant clergy, | 
without trenching upon the religious freedom of the | 
Roman Catholics, 

Before dismissing the subject of education, we are 
happy to notice the existence of a ‘“‘ Young Men’s 
Christian Association,” in Dublin, carried on under 
the distinguished patronage of Archbishop Whately, 
and other members of the Irish Church. There are 
now lying before us four lectures, delivered before this 
association, entitled respectively, The Jews: a lec- 
ture, by the Rev. Cuarves M. FLevry; The Wisdom 
of God in the Salvation of Man: a lecture, by the Rev. | 
Joun G. MAnty; Missionary Work ; who is to do it? | 
a lecture, by the Rev. W. PAkeNHAM WALSH; and | 
Bacon's Essays: a lecture, by RicHarD WHATELY, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. (Dublin: Oldham.)— 
These lectures speak well for the intellect of Young 
Ireland, since it is impossible that their authors would 
think of addressing the association in terms too hard | 
for the young men’s comprehension. They presup- 
pose a goodly amount of knowledge, which we have 
no doubt exists, in the minds of the hearers. Arch- 
bishop Whately’s lecture, especially, might as well 
have been delivered in the Royal Institution, London, 
as before the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Dublin. it is the best commentary ever published 
upon that great work of our greatest philosopher, and 
will, we doubt not, be as eagerly read on this side 
the Channel, as it was attentively listened to by the 
Archbishop’s audience in Dublin. 

Discourses, by the late Rev Jonn Sym, Minister of | 
Free Greyfriars, Edinburgh. With Memoir, by the Rev. | 
GeorGE Craia. (Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter.) 
—The late Rev. Mr. Sym occupied a distinguished | 
place among the miuisters of the Free Kirk of Scot- 
land. He was an able preacher, and energetic pro- 
moter of what is called the ‘“‘ Home Mission,” in Edin- 
burgh. Originally ordained a minister of the Kirk of | 
Scotland, he threw in his lot with Dr. Chalmers and | 
others, when the disruption took place which led to 
the forming of the Free Kirk, with whose proceedings 
he at once became identified. He died at the early 
age of forty-six, leaving behind him a reputation for 
Christian usefulness such as few can boast of. His 
discourses here printed, twenty in number, deserve to 
take rank among the best specimens of Scottish pulpit 
eloquence. 

Moral Theology of the Church of Rome. No. III. 
S. Alfonso de’ Liguori’s Theory of Theft. An article 
reprinted from the Christian Kemembrancer, of Oc- 
tober, 1854. (London: J. and C. Mozley.) The 
works of the Roman Casuists, as was long ago shown 
by Pascal, have indirectly done more towards the sub- 
version of morality, and consequently of Christianity, 
than the most strenuous effort: of professed infidels. 
St. Alphonso de Liguori, one of the most recent, as he 
is also one of the most renowned of this band of | 
Casuistical Doctors, is as guilty in this respect as any 
of his predecessors. In a former number of the 
Christian Remembrancer his theory of truthfulness 
was ably exposed, and shown to be rather a theory of 
equivocation. In the present article he is attacked 
with respect to his “theory of theft.” The writer 
very properly objects in limine to the Saint’s defini- 
tion of theft, which is as follows:—“ What is theft ? 
It is the secret and unjust taking away of a thing 
belonging to another, when the owner is reasonably 
unwilling.” ‘ This is an awkward beginning,” says 
the reviewer. ‘‘ Who is to be the judge, whether the 
owner is reasonable or unreasonable in wishing to keep | 
his goods himself? If he is likely to have a prejudice 
on the side of possession, the thief is at least as likely | 
to have a prejudice on the side of abstraction. We 
suppose that it will be necessary té call in the director | 
to settle the point between them. Having got our | 
definition of theft, we may see what acts of taking 
other people’s goods are not thieving, which un- | 
enlightened consciences might conceive to be such. | 
Five kinds of such acts are at once enumerated.” The 
writer goes on to examine each of these acts, proving 
the Saint's teaching to be utterly subversive of the 
Sixth Commandment; and concludes by drawing 
a contrast between it and the teaching of the Church 
of England, as simply set forth in Bishop Nicholson’s 
exposition of the Catechism. 

Dates in Daniel and the Revelation. By E.T. Ayton, | 
Esq. (London: Houlston and Stoneman.) —The Poli- 
tical History of the World as predicted in the Prophecy 
of Daniel. (Printed for the author, Edinburgh. )—7he | 
Signs of the Coming of Jesus Christ as King of Kings ; | 
also the Year-day Theory; the Popeof Rome; and the | 


Jourth Kingdom of Damel, or the Beast; considered by | 


a Layman. (London: Houlston and Stoneman. )— | 
These three publications belong to a class of which we | 
have had occasion lately to notice only too many | 
specimens. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
merely specifying their titles. 

The True Theory of a Church; or, the right principle 
of Christian Confederation elicited and developed. By | 
the Rev. Tuomas G. Horton, Minister of Tonbridge | 
Chapel, New-road. Third edition. (London: Judd 
and Glass.)—The fact of this publication having | 
reached a third edition in little more than a year is | 
in itself no slight evidence of the estimation in which | 
the author is held by the large body of Christians to | 
which he belongs. It is the object of the writer to 
set forth and defend the principle of Independency in | 


| do not vitally affect the Church. 
| in Christian worship is very different from denial of 


formance, let us hear what the writer himself says in 
his preface. ‘‘I am aware,” he observes, “that my 
doctrine of the Church is substantially an old one. 
It is also widely prevalent in our day. It has been 
already fully expounded and learnedly maintained by 
many eminent authors. Yet their books have 
generally been too large and too argumentative for 
popular use. The student has purchased and read 
them ; others have been deterred from doing so both 
by their size and their style. It seemed to me that a 
short, simple, unpretending, and popular presentation 
of independent principles might, after all, do good 
service toa good cause. I have endeavoured, there- 
fore, to lay this matter before the general reader in a 
form as little repulsive as possible, and hope to have 
thrown over my pages at least the freshness of an 
argument wrought out for one’s self.’ 

Mr. Horton is also the editor of The Congregational 
Pulpit: supplying Sermons from the Manuseripts 
of Dissenting Divines. (London: Judd and Gl: 
A monthly publication, very neatly printed; each 
number containing two sermons, communicated by 
the writers themselves, with short reviews of books, 
and published at the low price of three-pence. 

Dr. Lushington’s Judgment in the case of Westerton v. 
Liddell upon ** Ornaments of the Church.” Considered 
by a Parish Priest, who has not in use the articles 
complained of. (London: Masters.)—In a_ brief 
advertisement the writer sufficiently explains the 
nature of the present publication. ‘‘ The author’s 





$8. )— 


| mind,” he says, “in respect of the ornaments in 


question is this. If they can be proved by substantial 
and sufficient evidence, not because abstractedly 


| wrong, but for secondary reasons of expediency, to 


have been forbidden, let them be discontinued. They 
Disuse of a symbol 


an article of the Catholic faith. If our devotions be 
real, we can endure to celebrate them even within 
bare walls. The arguments, however, already 
adduced in favour of their prohibition in the judg- 
ment of Dr. Lushington, so far from being satisfactory, 
have convinced the author, as doubtless they have 
others, of the lawfulness of their use.” 

The Scriptural Doctrine of the Influence of the Holy 


Ghost as illustrated by the Analogy of Nature. The 
Burney Prize Essay for the year 1353. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Wave Powe tt, B.A. Cambridge : Mac- 


millan. 1856.—It seems scarcely necessary to do 
more than indicate the publication of this valuable 
addition to theological literature. Mr. Powell’s argu- 
ment is based upon an intimate knowledge of the 
Scriptures as well as of the truths of natural science. 
It will convince the sceptic, strengthen the waverer, 
and console the believing Christian. 

Dialogues on Universal Restitution. (London: 
Freeman. )—The object of this work is to set forth the 
author's reasons for believing “ that there will be in 
the life to come a very great distinction between those 
who have in this life repented and believed, and 
those who have not; that still the restitution of 
all things spoken of by St. Peter means literally the 
restitution of al/ things ; and that so, all the men and 
women who have been in this world, without any 
exception, nof even of those who have been mur- 


| derers, robbers and idelaters, will one day be restored 


by the favour and presence of God.” This is a 
startling announcement; but we feel bound to state 
that the author, however heterodox in his notions, 
has treated the subject in a spirit of becoming 
reverence. 

We conclude by recommending to our readers’ 
notice a brief tract entitled Thoughts on Churches and 
Churchyards. By the Rev. Henry T. Hitt, A.M., 
Vicar of Felton. (London: Bell and Daldy.)—Mr. 
Hill has given much attention to the subjeet of 
chureh architecture, and suggests various practical 


| methods of restoring eur old ecclesiastical edifices, 


either in whole or in part, and often at a trifling cost. 
Country clergymen, and churehwardens especially, 
may derive much profit from his remarks. 





‘MEDICINE. 


OUR SMALLER LIBRARY OF NEW 
MEDICAL BOOKS. 
La petite littérature, as the French journalists 
style their brochures, monographies, feuilletons, and 
minor essays, is wonderfully on the increase in 
this country in the department of medicine, 
irrespective of the numerous weekly and monthly 
journals devoted exclusively to that branch, in 
which we find not facts alone recorded, but very 
many professed dissertations, albeit of a few 
pages only, on some of the most recondite and 


| important questions in medical science. We may 


now reckon by dozens the pamphlets and other 
minor publications which legitimate practitioners 
give to the world on almost every point of the 
healing art. Indeed, we doubt much whether 
many others of a higher class have made their 
appearance in England within the last twelve 
months. Of sixty-five new works and new 


| editions issued from the stores of that most en- 


terprising and successful publisher, Mr.Churchill, 
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between January and December 1855—as set 
forth in his “ Medical Intelligencer ”—near one- 
half, or thirty-one, are works sold at five shillings 
and under. x his disce—no bad criterion of their 
numbers, size, and perhaps worth, although we 
admit that half a dozen pages are sometimes 
worth five hundred. 

We will leave our readers to determine from 
what we are about to tell them of the few pub- 
lications that follow, and which have been crowd- 
ing our table all at once, in which category they 


should be classed, “the select” or the hoi polloi ; | 


or whether their appearance be not due to the 


desire to push the author’s name into notice asan | 


inceptus candidate for public favour. 

Hints to Husbands. By One or THE GUILD. 
A Revelation. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1855.)—We can only pass lightly over 
such a tiny duodecimo, with a Holywell-street 
title, and vet indited with a good intention. It 
brings forcibly before our imagination that re- 
doubtable and eccentric knight the late Sir 
Antony Carlisle, the most inveterate antagonist 
English men-midwives ever had to encounter. 
But Sir Antony, in his public declamations and 
writings against male midwives, observed a cer- 
tain degree of decorum. He did not, like the 
present author, take his readers, still less the 
husband, by the hand into the gyneceum, and there, 
pointing to the occupation of the medical attend- 
ant, whisper into their ears the indecency of the 
proceedings, and give broad unvarnished hints, 
drawn largely from the most popular obstetrical 
works, on the impropriety of suffering any longer 
such practices to subsist. 
book, which, we fear, will catch not a few, disap- 
point many, and disgust all, on account of its 
broad-drawn pictures. 


Still, as we before remarked, we consider the | 


intention of the writer an honest one, and the 
high sensitiveness of his feelings entitled to re- 
spect. But we will teil him how much more likely 
he would be of succeeding in his desire to abolish 
male, and substitute once more female, atten- 
dants in the parturient chambers. Let him join 





removed by this experiment; for my patient jumped 
up and yelled out, “‘O what agony, what excruciating 
agony!” He paced the room like a wild man, every 
now and then stamping his foot, and holding his 
hand to the affected side of his face, repeating the 
ejaculation, ‘‘Oh! what agony.” Not being certain 
what he intended to do, I followed him, and expressed 


| my conviction that all his previous suffering had been 


caused by that one tooth, which had so seriously 
affected him. A gleam of hope gave a less painful 
expression to his features, and he passively permitted 
himself to be led back to a chair, and soon the offender 
was forcibly wrested from the place of its conceal- 
ment, where it had occasioned so much misery. There 
was at the extremity of the fang the largest polypous 
excrescence I had ever seen, whilst the thin watery 
discharge was particularly offensive. He turned to 


| me with a most affable smile, declaring that his head 


| had been for years. 


and face were comparatively easy, more so than they 
He soon lost all pain in the 


| socket, and in less than a month he had recovered his 


Hence the title of his | 


former health. 

The Physiology of Fascination, §c. By JamEs 
Brarp, M.R.C.S., Edin. Manchester: Grant and 
Co. 1855. Observations on the Natureand Treat- 
ment of certain forms of Paralysis. By James 
Brarp, M.R.C.S., Edin. London: T. Richards. 
1855.—We group together these two slender 
pamphlets of Mr. Braid’s, —whose electro-biologi- 
cal articles filled, at one time, most of the medical 


journals, and gave rise to no trifling contentions | 


and sparring—because there is but a small 
matter that can be said of either. The subject 
of both refers to certain peculiar views and 
notions entertained by the writer on the func- 
tions of the nervous system. The first was an 
essay, intended (we are told) for the section D 
of the Glasgow meeting of the British Associa- 


| tion held last autumn, but was not read. The 


second was similarly intended to be read before 


another society, the Provincial Association at | 


York, but was not read—though published after- 
wards in the journal of that society, “by request.” 
The author, wishing to give greater publicity 


| to his lucubrations, has determined on sending 


the noblemen and gentlemen of the Nightingale | 


Fund, contribute largely to its capital, and insist 


on a branch of that prospective institution, which | 


is to teach ordinary sick nurses the execution of 
their duties, being devoted exclusively to the 
well-grounded instruction of discreet and decently 
bred females in the art of midwifery, as well as 
in nursing puerperal patients; as has been the 
case in France for the last half-century. Then, 
and not till then, he may hope to bring about the 
accomplishment of his wishes. 

Obscure Nervous Diseases popularly explained. 
The experience of years condensed in a few pages, 
&c. By J. L. Levisox. (London: Effingham 
Wilson. 


treat of something which, “with all existing 
knowledge (says the author) is often hid in 
obscurity,” so as to render it difficult to decide 
what is the exact source of irritation, whereby 
“many have to endure the most excruciating 
agony without obtaining either mitigation or 
relief.” The author, whose name does not appear 
in the regular Medical Directory, tells the story of 
his own pursuit quite plain enough, in a series of 
six letters, supposed to have been addressed toa 
physician; and the dedication of which, we rather 
marvel, Dr. John Conolly had accepted. In the 
centre of the last page we have the announce- 
ment, that “ Mr. J. L. Levison, 19, Dorset-place, 
Dorset-square, may be consulted daily from ten 
till five, in all nervous affections.” The author, 
in fact, is an ambitious dental surgeon, who has 
diagnosed many obscure cases of painful disease 
by hitting on the right cause, and with a punch 
or a forceps knocking it on the head. Here is a 
specimen of the severest form of tic, which had 
reduced the patient, through many years of suf- 
fering, to be “the wreck of,a fine man with an 
expressive face and that natural energy of mind 
which is manifested by a nervo-bilious tempera- 
ment.” 
SPEEDY RECOVERY FROM TIC DOLOUREUX. 

After some common-place observations, combined 
with many encouraging remarks, I examined his 
head and spine (!) which were well formed, and then 
made a careful survey of his mouth. The teeth were 
well arranged, and apparently sound. Those in the 
upper jaws rather pressed too closely against the 
glenoid cavities, the dens sapientie being forced out of 


its curve; and a more minute examination rendered | 
it evident that the socket of the latter tooth was | 


greatly enlarged. I therefore tried it with an instru- 
ment, as it seemed probable that the source of his 
suffering originated in that Iccality. All doubt was 


| his mind, and, we are told, of his practice, has | 


them out in the present independent form, and 
we are happy in thus assisting him in securing 
that publicity. 

Mr, Braid, however, rests his reputation ona 
more consequential work, published twelve years 
ago, on Hypnotism; since which time the bias of 


been, that the effects, soothing, curative, 
miraculous or otherwise, of magnetic passes and 
magnetic manipulation, are not due to the 
action of a particular fluid, but to the effects 
of the “staring process,” such as the serpent 
exercises over its winged victim, when “ by the 
mere fixed gaze of its glaring eyes, or fascina- 
tion, it irresistibly draws down from their proud 


‘ Rarmune « | aerial perch the very fowls of heaven to fall an 
1856.)—Here is a still tinier and even | P j 


more coquettishly bound duodecimo, professing to | 


easy prey to their fell destroyer.” 

We confess to have read with almost incre- 
dulity, the quasi-miraculous cures performed by 
the author on the lame and the blind by means 
of the “staring process.” 

The Destructive Art of TTealing, &e. 
SamueL Dickson, M.D. Fourth edition, en- 
larged. (London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1856.) 
—We will at once guard ourselves against the 
possible imputation, that, by placing the present 


By 


| immediately after the two previous publications, 


we entertained the slightest intention of con- 
founding even such an enthusiast yet regular 
practitioner as the preceding author, with the one 
whose double-columned pamphlet we here an- 
nounce. It is a mere chance arrangement ; and 
while we can look with respect even upon the 
hypnotic aberrations of a Braid, we should deem 
ourselves unworthy of a station in the hierarchy 
of medical men, were we to countenance the ab- 





ham pretends to divest every high and respec- 
table and honoured name in the profession of its 
merited influence and reputation. 

Journal of Public Health and Sanitary Review. 
Edited by B. W. Ricnarpson, M.D. Office of 
the Journal, 37, Great Queen-street.—It is 
really refreshing to be able to turn from the 
lengthened diatribe on the medical profession 
from the pen of the Bolton-street practitioner, 
to the sober, sound, and useful pages of this most 
excellent periodical. It is dignified, well and 
ably sustained, highly creditable to the enter- 
prising physician who, in the interest of medical 
science, not only assumes the labouring oar at, 
but undertakes the whole responsibility of, a pub- 
lication which he can never expect to repay him 
for his labour, even should it reimburse him for 
his expenses. We regret not to have seen the 
three preceding numbers; but if they equal in the 
importance of their contents the present number, 
they are entitled to share in the commendation 
which the latter fully deserves. This number is 
divided into six sections. Editorial notes form 
the jirst. In the second are arranged six original 


| communications, all of which, by-the-by, in the 





surdities of a Dickson—so discreditable to the | 
profession, and most fatal to the public. We | 


aver, without fear of contradiction, that the 


| larger number of deaths from apoplexy, inflam- 
mation, and congestion, out of the admitted | 


increasing number of such deaths(see “ Registrar- 
General's Weekly Report,” No. 6) have been due 


| to the publication of the “Fallacies of the 


, proclaimed to be a sequel. 


Faculty,” of which the present publication is 


the propagandist of “no blood-letting ” has suc- 
ceeded for atime in frightening people against 
cupping and leeches, because, forsooth, at some 
far distant period there were Sangrados in Eng- 
land not less than in Spain. Now not a single 
drop of the precious vital fluid must be spilt ! 
To do so is to stab the patient ! And, with some 
such balderdash prevailing in both publicatious— 
the original and its sequel—this new chrono- 


The pertinacity of | 


present number, are either valuable or interesting. 
Reviews constitute the shird section; while the 
progress of epidemics, sanitary and social science, 
and hygienic jurisprudence form, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth section. There is, besides, at the end, 
a record of the transactions of a society instituted 
for the purpose of studying and enlightening the 
public on the subject of epidemics. 

Altogether, as we have already remarked, this 
is a very superior periodical, deserving the en- 
couragement of every real well-wisher to the pro- 
fession. It is, moreover, printed and got up in 
a very superior style. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts af North 
America in 1796 and 1797. By the late 
Francis Baty, F.R.S. London: Baily 
Brothers. 

Cuzco: a Journey to the Ancient Capital of Peru 
and Lima: a Visit to the Capital and Provinces 
of Modern Peru. By Ciements R. Marka, 
F.R.G.S. London: Chapman and Hall. 

Here and There in Portugal. By Hucu Owen. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 

Proressor De Morgan is responsible for the 

publication of Mr. Buily’s notes of a tour under- 

taken when he was only twenty-five years of age, 
so long ago as the year 1796. The manuscript 
remained locked up in his drawer during his 
long and useful life. Found there by his friends, 
it has been deemed to have sufficient interest 
even now to justify its publication, and accord- 
ingly it is given to the world by another learned 
professor, who has prefaced it with a memoir of 
the author, which was drawn up at the request of 
the Council of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
and read at a Special General Meeting in Nov. 

1844. 

Francis Baily was born at Newbury in 1774, of 
respectable parents, his father having been a 
banker in that town. There he had his educa- 
tion, and at the age of fourteen was placed ina 
house of business in the city, where he remained 
until the age of twenty-two, when he felt the 
usual desire of an inquiring mind to visit foreign 
scenes; and, accordingly, he embarked for 
America in October 1798. In that then very 
new country he remained for two years, inspect- 
ing all that was accessible, with personal adven- 
tures, difficulties, and even dangers, entirely un- 
known to our generation of tourists by steam and 
rail. This is the journey recorded in the volume 
before us. For the rest, suffice it to say that, 
returning to England, he commenced business as 
a stockbroker in partnership with Mr. Whitmore, 
zealously cultivating science in the intervals of 
business, and publishing a series of books which 
speedily made his name famous and established 
for him a lasting reputation. 

The peculiar interest of these travels arises 
from their antiquity—for they treat of what are 
now the antiquities of the United States. Very 
curious, indeed, is the contrast between the coun- 
try as it then was and as it now is; and nothing 
we have ever read produces such a vivid concep- 
tion of the marvellous growth of our grand 
offspring than the picture here given of the 
aspect of things as they presented themselves to 
the eyes of an intelligent traveller only sixty 
years ago. The narrative is in the form of a 


i thermal Light from the East and from Chelten- | diary: it contains his daily experiences as they 
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occurred ; and they are so lively and interesting 
that we are surprised they were not sent to the 
press when he returned, and his information was | 
fresh, instead of being suffered to slumber for | 
half a century. But better late than never, as 
the reader will admit when he has perused the 
few specimens which our space will permit us to 
cull from pages which abound in equally pleasant 
reading. 
THE FIRST DISCOVERER OF KENTUCKY. 

Sunday, April 9th,—we started by daylight. We 
had observed a canoe ahead of us the preceding day, 
and for the sake of company wished we could have 
overtaken it; but as the person who was in it did not 
seem disposed to stop for us, we soon lost sight of him, 
as he proceeded along much faster than we. How- 
ever, this morning we observed the same vessel 
behind us, and in a short time it came alongside. It 
contained but one old man, accompanied by his 
dog and his gun, and a few things lying at the bot- 
tom of the canoe. We called to him to come into 
our boat, which he accordingly did; and after a 
little conversation, our guest proved to be old Colonel 
Boon, the first discoverer of the now flourishing state 
of Kentucky. I was extremely happy in having an 
opportunity of conversing with the hero of so many 
adventures, a relation of which is drawn up and 
published in Imlay’s Geography. Happening to 
have this account by me, I read it over to him, and 
he confirmed all that was there related of him. I 
could observe the old man’s face brighten up at the 
mention of any of those transactions in which he had 
taken so active a part; and upon my adverting par- 
ticularly to his adventure in August, 1778, with the 
Indians at Boonsborough (a considerable town, so 
called from the remarkableness of the transaction, and 
the fame of its founder), where they, with most bare- 
faced deceit, endeavoured to take him and his men 
prisoners, he entered upon the subject with all the | 
minuteness imaginable, and as descriptively as if it 
had recently happened. He then made us follow 
him in his narration,—how he was taken prisoner by 
the Indians, and carried a tour round the lakes with 
them; and the old man interspersed his tale with 
many a pleasing anecdote and interesting observation. 
He took (in truly an Indian style) a drop of water, 
and on a board he marked out the whole course of his 
travels; and, though I showed him a map, he con- 
tinued on, after barely looking at it, and would not 
be diverted from the one which he had formed with 
his own finger. Upon asking him whether it did not 
give him a secret satisfaction to behold a province | 
(in the discovery and settlement of which he held so 
conspicuous part) rise from a desert wilderness, and 
at once to flourish in arts and sciences and the con- 
veniences of life, in all the maturity of old age, he 
shook his head, and, with a significant frown, said 
they were got too proud; and then began to enter 
into the disadvantages of great improvements of 
society. I easily conceived his meaning, and soon 
found that he was one of that class of men who, from 
nature and habit, was nearly allied in disposition and 
manners to an Indian, and may be ranked under 
those who form the first class of settlers in a country 
He said he had a great deal of land given him on the 
first settlement of the country ; but that when society 
began to form around him, he moved off, and divided 
his lands among his relations, unwilling (as he ex- 
pressed himself) to live among men who were 
shackled in their habits, and would not enjoy un- 
controlled the free blessings which nature had be- 
stowed upon them. Since this time, he told me he had 
spent his time a great deal on the frontiers; and at 
this present moment he said he was going to hunt for 
beavers in some unfrequented corner of the woods, 
where undisturbed he might pursue this amusement, 
and enjoy the pleasures arising from a secluded and | 
solitary life. He said that last night when we missed 
him he had put ashore in a little creek, on account of 
the weather, and that after taking some refreshment, 
he threw his blanket round him, and, lying down in 
his canoe, fell asleep. I was much pleased with the 
old man’s conversation, as he appeared to be one who 
had seen a great deal of the world, though in its most 
uncultivated state; nevertheless, being a man of 
strong natural parts, his observations on the different 
objects which had passed before him rendered the 
half-hour he stopped with us very interesting and | 
amusing. 

NEW ORLEANS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 

Their houses are generally built of wood, and 
boarded very plain in the inside, and made very open, 
that there may be a free circulation of air; conse- 
quently they avoid all the inconvenience and expense 
of paper, carpets, fires, curtains, and hangings of 
different kinds. The bedrooms are fitted up in the | 
same plain style, and are furnished with nothing but | 
a hard-stuffed bed, raised very much in the middle, | 
and covered with a clean, white sheet; and over the 
whole there is a large gauze net (called a bear), which | 
is intended as a defence against the mosquitos, and | 
serves tolerably well to keep off those tormenting 
creatures. On this sheet (spread upon the bed, and | 





| 
| 
} 


under the net) you lie down without any other 
covering, and (if it be summer-time) with the doors 
and windows open, so intolerable is the heat of the 
During several days when I was here, the 


<limate. 


thermometer was at 117° in the shade. 


own eyes.” 
naked collar; 
Jeathers, after the manner of the Spaniards: 


made use of by the Government only. 


you see the word ‘ Permitted” 
governor or his agent. 


nent) follow this amusement very much. 
a playhouse, which is rather small. 


The plays are performe: 


whole there is a gallery. 
French, and they have a tolerable set of actors. 


inhabitants are also musical, but this lies chiefly 


among the French. The gentlemen of the place often 
perform in the orchestra at the theatre: in fact, there 
is no other music there but such as they obtain in 
this voluntary way. . . . . New Orleans may 
contain about a thousand houses. 


country by land it is not more than seven leagues. 
Owing to the rapidity of the current,vessels are a long 
while in coming up here. There is a fort, called 
Balize, at the mouth of the river; but I am informed 
that it furnishes no defence to it. 
but very little way up the channel of the Mississippi, 
owing to the rapidity of its current. 


city; but after that there are no plantations of any 
consequence. 
Mr. Markham visited Cuzco purposely to 


explore the antiquities of the country which | 


had been the actual scene of the deeds of the 
Incas. He arrived at Aspinwall on the 2nd Oct. 


1852, and thence made his way to the city of 


Panama. Having rested here for a short time, 
he hastened to the region to which his longing 
dreams had been directed for years. He describes 
the journey to Cuzco by the coast, and the aspect 
of the Sierra. Here he found himself in the very 


thick of the relics he was seeking; and from a | 


minute inspection of them and of their sites, he 
deduces conclusions which he submits to the 


learned world, arranging his remarks in chapters, | 


each devoted to a distinct branch of the subject, 
as, The Incas, their language and literature; the 


past and present condition of the Inca Indians ; | 


and the Montana of Peru. Returning by way of 
Lima, he devotes three chapters to its viceroys, 
the Peruvian republic, and the modern literature 


and state of society in Peru. This work is of more | 


substantial value than the majority of the 
“Travels” that are put into type, for its pages 
are not occupied with the mere cursory observa- 
tions of a hasty tourist, but they contain the 
results of careful investigation by a man of 
learning, who went, after previous preparation, 
with a full mind to the accomplishment of a task 
in the performance of which neither time nor 
toil was begrudged. He has added to the value 
of his work by the introduction of numerous 
lithographed sketches of natural objects and 


antiquities, drawn by a hand that wields the 


pencil as well as the pen. 
A melancholy story is that of 
THE LAST OF THE INCAS. 

At the present day, the only surviving descendants 
by a lineal male line which I have been able to trace 
out with accuracy, are Don Clemente Tisoc and his 
son, who reside at the little town of San Geronimo, 
near Cuzco. Don Clemente is said to be an expert 
botanist. One other member of the family of the 
Incas, who died only a few years since, is deserving 
of notice. This is Dr. Don Justo Sahuaraura Inca, 
who was descended both from Huayna Ceapac and 
from Pachacutec, and was born at Cuzco at the end 
of the last century. After receiving a good educa- 
tion, he entered into holy orders; and, having per- 
formed the duties of a parish priest in several villages, 


The dress | 
of the inhabitants is also correspondent to the furni- 
ture of their houses: being clothed in the lightest | 
manner possible, and every one in the manner which 
pleases him best, there is not (in these new countries) 
that strange propensity to ridicule every one who 
deviates from the forms which a more established 
society may have prescribed to itself; but every one, 
in this respect, ‘‘doeth that which is right in his 
Some will wear the short linen jacket of 
the Americans; others, the long flowing gown, or the 
cloak of the Spaniards: some, the open trousers and 
others, the more modern dress, of 
tight pantaloons and large cravats: some, with the 
white or black chip hat; others, with the beaver and 
and so 
in respect to all other minutiz of dress... . . There 
is but one printing-press in this place, and that is 
y. The Spanish 
Government is too jealous to suffer the inhabitants to 
have the free exercise of it; for, however strange it 
may appear, yet it is absolutely true that you cannot 
even stick a paper against the wall (either to recover 
anything lost, or to advertise anything for sale) 
without its first having the signature of the governor 
or his secretary attached to it: and on all those little 
bills which are stuck up at the corners of the streets 
written by the | 
As to the diversions 
of the place, they consist principally in billiards, of 
which there are several tables in the town. This 
practice I presume they have adopted from the | 
Americans, who (in the southern part of that conti- 
They have 
It consists of one 
row of boxes only, with an amphitheatre in the 
middle, which is raised above the pit, and over the 
Lin 
‘he 


It is one hundred | 
miles from the sea down the Mississippi; but across the | 


The tide ascends | 


The banks of 
this river are well settled for a few miles below the | 


and also those of a deputy to the Peruvian Congress 
of 1825, became Archdeacon of Cuzco in 1838. A 
few years before his death, the old Inca published 2 
| genealogical work, with portraits of the Incas, called 
“La Monarquia Peruana,” in which, I believe, he 
was assisted by General Santa Cruz. The work first 
appeared in Paris in 1850. Old Don Justo Inca left 
two nieces, who reside in a house surrounded by alder- 
trees, near the banks of the river Huatanay, and on 
the site of the gardens of the Temple of the Sun. His 
| nephew, Don Luis Ramos Titu Atauchi, is, I believe, 
a lawyer in Cuzco. Such is a brief account of the 
surviving members of the family of the Incas. Once 
mighty monarchs, ruling over a vast empire, whose 
glory seemed imperishable, the celestial race, by 2 
sad reverse of fortune, were cast from their high 
position, and, in a few short years, beaten to the 
earth by cruel conquerors; and now their very name, 
though still honoured and beloved by the poor In- 
dians, is well-nigh extinct, and survives only in two 
or three male descendants. 


THE LADIES OF AYACUCHO, 

The evening assemblies of the wit and beauty of 
Ayacucho, at the house of the prefect, are most agree~ 
able. The young ladies of this sierra town are re- 
markable for their beauty, intelligence, and kindness 
of disposition ; and their names will ever find a place 
in the memory of the traveller who has enjoyed the 
privilege of their society. Dona Micaela, the youngest 
sister of the prefect, is the widow of the gallant 
General Zubiaga, to whom she was married when only 
thirteen. In 1842, he was sent with a detatchment 
to the valley of Xauxa, where he encountered the 
troops of the usurper, Torico, under Colonel Lopera, 
at a place called Inca-huasi, and was mortally 
wounded. On receiving the sad intelligence, his de- 
voted young wife mounted a mule, and, heedless of the 
perils and dangers of the road, arrived in time to 
receive his last words, and he expired in her arms. 
Donna Micaela is very religious, and devoted to the 
instruction of the Indian servants, and to strict and 
frequent attendance at sermons and confession. The 
former, indeed, were sufficiently attractive, owing to 
the eloquence of Dr. Taforo, a learned Chilian mis- 
sionary, who preached in the cathedral nearly every 
evening, and roused the good people of Ayacucho to 
a feeling of admiration for the beauty of his lan- 
guage, and a deep sense of the error of their ways, 

This is a relic of 

CUZCO THE CITY OF THE INCAS. 

In the little church of Santa Anna at Cuzco, there 
is a very curious series of pictures, contemporaneous 
with the conquest, illustrative of the procession of the 
Corpus Christi, which becomes very interesting as a 
| record of the costumes of the Incas and Spaniards of 
the period. First march the four religious orders of 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Mercedarios, and Augus- 
tines, followed by the corpus under a splendid canopy, 
attended by a large body of priests and an old cava- 
lier in black, with the order of Santiago on his 
shoulder—probably the governor of the city. Then 
follow the elders of each parish, accompanied by a 
huge car, in which their patron saint is seated, and 
preceded by an Inca noble in full national costume. 
The concluding picture represents the return of the 
corpus to the cathedral, with the whole Incarial 
family as spectators, splendidly dressed, with lofty 
plumes of egrets’ feathers on their heads. The houses 
| in the background have rich carpets hanging from 
the upper windows to the ground; while the balco- 
nies are adorned with pictures of various saints; and 
| at intervals in the streets there is a triumphal arch 
| raised over an altar plated with silver. The proud 
bearing of the stately Spanish knights who had 
settled in Cuzco, and the costly dresses of the Incarial 
princes, added not a little to the interest of these reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

Let us take one more passage: 

THE SOCIETY OF LIMA. 

Notwithstanding the wretched universities, the de- 
fective system of education, and the anarchy of the 
state, the cultivation of literature has made decided 
progress ; and, in Peru especially, some works of con- 
siderable merit have recently appeared. The South 
American character, in losing much of the dignity 
and strict loyalty of the Spaniard, has obtained, 
through a mixture of Indian blood, which in Peru 
is almost universal, a vivacity of temper and a 
rapidity of thought which has gone far to compen- 
sate for the loss. The young men especially, educated 
at the University of San Marcos, the oldest in the 
New World, or the College of San Carlos at Lima, 
though spending much of their time in cafés and 
billiard-rooms, and devoted, it must be confessed, to 
| cock-fighting and gambling, are extremely agreeable 

in conversation, and frequently well read. But, above 
all, the women of Lima form the most attractive part 
of Peruvian society. Frequently very beautiful, with 
brilliant black eyes, graceful figures, and bright in- 
telligent expressions, they at the same time possess 
much natural cleverness, exquisite wit, and most 
pleasing manners. Until a few years ago, they wore, 
when walking abroad, a very becoming and elegant 
| dress, now only seen at bull-fights, religious proces- 
sions, and other great occasions—called the saya y 
| manto. To a full satin skirt was attached a black 
| silk mantle, which, passing over the head, was held 
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so as only to expose one brilliant eye to view, 
and leave the imagination of the beholder to fill up 
the enchanting picture. Since the introduction of 
steamboats and railroads, however, this truly national 
costume has given way to modern French fashions. 
But the ladies of Lima, though they have lost their 
characteristic dress, still retain their loftier qualities, 
and are infinitely superior to the men in natural 
talent and intelligence. With such suciety, a resi- 
dence in Lima cannot fail to be otherwise than agree- 
able; and, besides the Italian Opera and pleasant 
dinner-parties, a grand ball and fétes of various 
kinds yield frequent opportunities of observation. 
A ball on a large scale is a rare occurrence, and the 
late president, General Echenique, was particularly 
sparing in his entertainments. There is an occa- 
sional one given at the house of the late Marquis of 
7 e 


Torre Tagle, one of the finest in Lima, now. belonging 
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to his heiress, who has married a lawyer named 
Sevallos. The entrance, through a fine doorway, 
with stone posts richly carved, and up a handsome 
staircase, leads to a broad. corridor, with a finely- 
carved roof, supported by Moorish arches. The grand 
sala, a spacious room, with latticed balconies looking 
into the street, containing some very fine cabinets, in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl and silver, made a very 
good ballroom. On these occasions the festivities 
continue until four o'clock in the morning, when there 
is a hot supper. All the rooms in the house, includ- 
ing. bedrooms, are thrown open, some for dancing, 
some for gambling, others for refreshments ;. and the 
guests wander through the long vistas.of apartments, 
in. the intervals. of the dance. Balls and gambling 
are the chief occupations of the people of Lima; the 
latter especially, which is their besetting sin, and is 
prevalent even among the clergy. The young men 
but too often lead lives of indolence and frivolity, as 
is seen in their general want of application, and is 
exemplified in the scanty periodical literature of the 
country. 

Here and There in Portugal, by Hugh Owen, 
is a lively and very graphic collection of sketches 
of men and things in Portugal, illustrated by 
woodcuts after photographs. Mr. Owen’s de- | 
scription of this country and the people is by no 
means flattering; and we rise from the perusal of 
his volume wondering why, for the sake of this 
half-civilised people, and fertile but nevertheless 
very poor country, Englishmen should be con- 
demned to drink a fiery liquor ealled port-wine, 
brandied for the market, and a manufactured | 
liquor called sherry, only onedegreeless nauseous, 
to the exclusion of the genuine and wholesome 
wines of our new ally, France, and our old ally, 
Germany. Mr. Owen isa most agreeable com- 
panion: he is internally acquainted with the 
Peninsula; he has mingled freely with its inha- 
bitants, and rambled over the country here and 
there, to and fro; and now, with rare skill in the 
narration, he tells us his experiences, of which 
we glean a few specimens—only remarking that, 
though the book is small in size and price, there 
is a great deal more, equally interesting, new, 
and pleasantly written. 

& SCENE AT CINTRA. 

After an examination of the miscalled Moorish well, 
which is.a covered reservoir only, supplied by aspring 
of the purest water,—I climbed to the highest point | 
of the Moorish castle, and hastened to inspect the 
view beneath. For a few seconds I was breathless 
with astonishment. The height, about 900 feet, is | 
neatly perpendicular, and immediately beneath, 
Cintra, with its orange-groved Quintas, and the | 
Moorish palace, was spread like a map. I’ know of no 
spot, save the car of a balloon, where a. sight. so-sin- | 
gular, and yet so beautifal, could be obtained.. Ther: | 
are a few animals and birds kept here. The rabbits, | 
with lop ears: like parasols, would petrify a London | 
fancier. I walked into a yard where some large | 
foreign birds were confined: they are mostly of the 
Crane tribe, and one-very tall and villanous-looking 
old brute kept walking round, with his one bright eye 
(for he was blind of the ether) constantly and mis- 
chievously fixed'on me. Presently, catching’ me for | 
an instant off my guard, he gave me a dig in the 
ribs with a bill.as long as my umbrella, and escaped 
amid a fiendish eackle before I could return the polite 
attention. The winter had been severe, for Portugal, | 
and had destroyed the tendershoots of the long hedges | 
of geranium, which: several workmen were: busily em- | 
ployed in trimming and pruning. It was a common | 
rose-scented variety, and the odour of the bruised and 
trodden foliage, mingling with the perfume of the 
violets, floated in the air. Delicate ferns were 
thriving in moist situations, and the rocks were 
fringed with the feathery foliage of the hare’s-foot 
fern (Dawallia carnariensis), whose creeping rhizoma 
sought every crevice. Along the edges of ‘shady 
spots, the careful hand of cultivation had planted the 
Hydrangea hortensis, with an artificial basinround’ the 
root of each, to catch the smallest amount of falling 
moisture ; whilst spread by nature in luxuriant pro- 
fasion, a low shrub, with flowers: of the most intense 
blue, courted the eye of day in every exposed locality. 
It was the Jithospermum frutieosum, and ar ingenious 
and clever friend of mine says it is as common as | 


; 
idleness and sin—no rarities anywhere, least of all 


here, where both are indigenous in every variety and 
form. 


THE FISH-MARKET AT LISBON, 


The fish-market of Lisbon is an amusing place for | 


an early morning stroll. Its stalls display a variety 
of commodities, novel to an Englishman, who may 
there gratify his taste for ripe fruit or a parrot—fresh 
fish or a monkey, as the humour leads. The constant 
propinquity of these latter caricatures of ‘humanity is 
no small annoyance, nor is the neatness of the natural 
black kid glove any excuse for the tiny hand it 
covers finding its way into your coat-pocket. It is 
not possible to avoid admiration of the fish—turbot, 
soles, whiting, John Dory, gurnard, shad, ling, 
conger-eel, golden mullet, the everlasting sardinha, 
with an occasional sturgeon of lordly presence, and 
fifty other varieties, novel to the stranger. 
mollusea, too, crowd the stalls; Triton variegatus, 
Pectunculus glycimeris, Cardium rusticum, Sealpellum 
vulgare, several varieties of oyster, and Pecten jacobeus, 
so large as to suggest a single one as a tolerable meal. 
The Douro boasts, in addition, the fishy regicide—the 
lamprey,—but His Imperial Lengthiness must be 
noticed elsewhere. 
PORTUGESE DANDIES. 

“ Allis not gold that glitters,” and when contem- 
plating, with some pleasure, the broad chests of some 
of the Portuguese dandies,. both civil and military, I 
little thought how much cotton wool and pink calico 
was included in my admiration, until informed of the 
use of an odd-shaped padding, hung at the shop-door 
near the Torre dos Clerigos; aud which I had 
mentally endeavoured to fit on every part of the female 
figure, in vain: the plastron is worn without disguise. 
and exhibited for sale without fear of ridicule. 

HOW MARRIAGES ARE MADE IN PORTUGAL. 

The laws present some curious features in respect 
to parent and child. 
families are subjected to a seclusion, the rigour of 
which is with difficulty understood by a foreigner. 
If, however, a lover can produce evidence ofthis having 


| entered into an engagement with a girl, no matter 


how young, he has the power to issue a process, under 
the authority of the proper tribunal, by which, on the 
simple proof that it is the girl’s wish also, he may 
remove her from the residence of her parents, to be 
impounded— Estar em deposito,—until of properage for 
marriage. The agents in forwarding such matters 
are usually elderly dames, of no oceupation and little 
character ; and so adroitly are these:affairs sometimes 
managed, that the first intimation received by’ the 
parent is the judge's order to yield, perhaps, an only 
child, to the custody of strangers; in a similar posi- 
tion to a ward of Chancery, alike away from the sup- 
posed vigilance of the law, and the real protection of 


a sorrowing parent, who, having no power to disin- | 


herit a disobedient child, has frequently the additional 
pang of fveling a conviction that such portion of his 
divided property as will fall to his child is likely to 
be wasie«d in riot, or dissipated by the careless impro- 
vidence of a worthless husband. That there is no 
law recoguising primogeniture is, perhaps, one of the 
causes of the poverty of the country, as estates be- 
some subdivided to a ludicrous degree. An entail 
ean be established, but it is an expensive process, re- 


| quiring the sanction of the Government, and is not 


encouraged. I heard an anecdote illustrative of the 


| effect of the laws concerning parent and child. A 


young man, with the assistance of one of the aged 
and respectable dames I have before named, procured 


| from the daughter of a reputed wealthy fidalgo (with 


whom he had never exchanged a syllable) the neces- 


| sary evidence of having contracted an engagement, 


and proceeded to compel the grieved and astonished 


| parent to give up his child into the hands of the law, 


and renouncing al) legal power over her, have: her 
impounded with the members of a family with whom 
he could on no account hold intercourse. The lover, 
who- had considerable interest, always a nee in- 
gredient in a Portuguese-suit, obtained a decree in 
his own favour. The wretched father instantly ap- 
pealed to the supreme conrt, and after a long and 
expensive litigation was enabled to expose the means 
employed to obtain his daughter’s consent, and the 
decision was reversed. But, judge’of his surprise and 
indignation, when, after a just and legal'triumph, he 
found himself saddled with the costs of the entire suit ; 


| he had fought a shadow—for with a cruel forethonght, 


the lover had commenced and carried on the whole 
proceedings against the father in the name of his own 
daughter, so that in any case the resultas to expenses 
would have been the same. 


Morals are manifestly at a very low ebb in 
Portugal, if a judgment may be formed from. the 
openness with which the expression of it is 
exhibited. Here is a curious specimen :— 


One of the staple trades is the manufaeture of terra 
cotta figures, amongst which, of course, are numberless 
images of the Virgin and the saints. ‘They aremade 
by pressing the fine clay into plaster moulds, and 
retouching the features and the finer portions with 
the modelling tool. After being slightly baked, they 
are finished in colour, and some of them, representing 
local costumes, are-very beautiful and artistic; the 


| constant use of the modelling tool, up te the last 


moment, keeping the’features sharp-and expressive in 


Odd | 


The females of Portugese | 


| the highest. degree. The officers of the Society for the 
| Suppression of Vice (did such exist in the country) 
| would-find abundant occasion for the exercise of their 
functions in these shops. Iwas once driven to a 
rapid and hasty retreat from one, owing to letting 
| fall, in my surprise, a small figure; of beautiful work- 
} manship, ‘handed to me by a young and interesting- 
looking female. ‘The bare possession of such a model 
| would have been sufficient to forfeit the character of 
any man. I paid two cruzados (about four shillings 
and sixpence)-in defence of my honesty, but with re- 
luctance, as the price of such an accident. In truth, 
there are many matters to be seen common in Por- 
tugal calculated to surprise and shoek even those 
accustomed to the laxity of manners of other con- 
| tinental nations. It is rather remarkable that so 
| much of this should be found attached to either'the 
| religious ceremonies or religious edifices of the country 
| One or two instances will serve-as illustrations. In 
| the church at Leca do Balio, near to Oporto, there is 
a mural engraved brass at the right hand of one of 
the side altars, on which the Miraculous Conception 
is represented, and from the ludicrous way in which 
it is treated’would be exceedingly laughable, did not 
the sacred nature of the place and the subject forbid 
such feelings. It is, however, a sad and repulsive 
mockery in its present situation. Unfortunately, these 
permanent evidences of blunted feeling are not con- 
fined to the absurd or ludicrous, for there is a carved 
| figure beneath a cross, in the centre of Villa Real, 
| that would challenge, by its disgusting details and 
frightful impiety, a similar want of reverence for 
things sacred, or such an outrage of positive decency, 
in that orinany other country. The'Seeretary of the 
Municipal Chamber of Oporto issued an advertise- 
ment, of which a part runs thus:—“ It being neces- 
| sary that the bones of all the bodies buried in unraised. 
graves in the public cemetery called the Prado de 
tepouzo, whether of adulterous persons or little-angels, 
should be removed; the time requisite for the con- 
sumption of the bodies‘having elapsed,” &¢. &c. Such 
notices are neither singular nor uncommon. 


We have not read so pleasant a book as this 
for a long time. It should be in every book-club 








FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Our Own Story ; or, the History of Magdalene and 
Basil St. Pierre. By Sarina Buxsery, Author 
of “Life in Sweden,” &c. In3 vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Amberhill. By J. BArrowcwirre. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Our Cousin Veronica, or, Scenes and Adventures 
over the Blue Ridge. By M. E. Wormexey. 

New York: Burne. London: Triibner. 


We feel an instinctive aversion to sentimental 
writing, whether in poetry or prose, in tale or 
essay. It was not always so. We rememberthe 
time when we looked upon it as the soul and the 
substance of poetry; when we sympathised with 
it, shared it, and—believed in it. We then 
accepted the expression of fine sentiments as the 
language of truth, and reverenced them 
accordingly. We had not then learned that 
sentiment and action are altogether different 
things ; that there is no necessary connection 
between them ; that they may and do very often 
exist entirely apart. Experience has effectually 
banished the illusion, and we have long ceased to 
be imposed upon by words, however eloquent. To 
this; our office as a. critic has not.a little condueed ; 
for it has been our frequent duty to read the 
| noblest. effusions—in sound—of men whom» we 
| have known to be personally very ignoble ; to 
hear virtue preached by those who did not prac- 
tise aught of their preaching ; and, as a general 
Tule, we have found that in precise proportion to 
the quantity of sentiment was the deficiency of 
action. 

Miss Bunbury’s novel is essentially senti- 
mental. We discovered this before we. had read 
100 pages of it. Yet we did not, therefore, lay it 
down in disgust. There must be something good 
| in a fiction which could tempt to its perusal in 

spite of the prejudice thus created by its style. 
The story, nevertheless, is extremely common- 
place; the characters have appeared in fifty 
novels under other names. It is written. with a 
| Strong bias to Puseyism, if not: with an. express 
|purpose to diffuse it ; yet did we read on to the 
end, and must confess that a-sense’of pleasure 
predominated over the cold critical judgment. 
To what charm was thisdue ? We believe to the 
delicacy with which Miss Bunbury has done her 
work—the quiet, graceful, womanly feeling that 
pervades it, and which shows itself through the 
mere sentiment. Then it is. a bustling tale: the 
story never drags.; incidents crowd upon one 
another. The authoress does not indulge too 


In 2 vols. 
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and underwent the severest spiritual discipline, 
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much in disquisition or in soliloquy, and her 
dialogues are lively and conversational. Basil is 


] 
| 


a lady’s ideal of a parson—an angel in a white tie | 


and long coat; but we must not anticipate. 
Enough to know that it is a novel which, with all 
its faults, will be enjoyed by all readers. 

We cannot say as much for Amberhill. 
wild and improbable tale, not at all sentimental, 
but extremely extravagant. It is a gallery of 
horrors, unrelieved by any calm. Everything 
in itis in excess. It is a delirious dream, not 
a sober narrative. It opens with the death of the 
heroine’s father and mother by a thunderbolt: 
death revels throughout, and death ends it. The 
incidents. are horrible; the vices intended to be 


| necessary to constitute the genuine bard. 


It is a | 


depicted are hypocrisy and avarice, but these are | 


so exaggerated as to be caricatures. The lan- 
is as wild as the personages and their ad- 
ventures, 
but has taken wrong means for its attainment, 
having fallen into the common error of mistaking 
big words for great thoughts. : 
has some capacity, especially for description; but 
she must tame herself before she will produce a 
fiction that will commend itself to the good taste 
of the public. 
Miss Wormeley’s novel is another of the many 


|a Satire 
The authoress has aimed at power, | 


Undoubtedly, she | 


THE CRITIC. 


. . . . ! 
he lacked the high ardour of imagination, the 


clear, full vision, the freedom from prejudice, the 
delicacy and refinement, which are imperatively 
His 
poetry, accordingly, is not a melodious gush of 
inspiration, crested with the beautiful foambells 
of fancy. It is stern morality in metre—the 
righteous indignation of a manly mind condensed 
in couplets. It has vigour, but wants vivacity ; 
it has foree, but wants freedom; it has elabora- 
tion, but wants the polish and point of Pope. It 
has the form of poetry without the spirit, while 
‘** Rasselas” has the spirit without the form. It 
reminds us of an oak in winter, stripped bare of 
its leaves, deserted by its singing-birds, yet rear- 
ing aloft its sturdy trunk, and stretching abroad 
the strong arms of its knotted boughs. “ London: 
” is a passionate protest against the 
vanity of city life, the disorganisation of society, 
the worship of wealth, the depression of 
worth, the elevation of worthlessness, and the 
annihilation of the principles of right and 


| justice. It is “dower’d with the hate of hate, the 


suggested by the success of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” | 


Its principal feature is the portraiture of slave 
life in America; but it is drawn with less par- 
tiality than usual, and by a hand that is evidently 
desirous to depict it truthfully. The composition 
is unusually good, the descriptions are extremely 
vivid, and the dialogues almost brilliant. Our 
Cousin Veronica is likely to be popular in 
England. 








Miss Ferrar’s admirable novel, Afarriage, has been 
9 


added to the “ Parlour Library.” Let all who havenot | : . , Es : 
| —and the fiery fops who confine their insults to 


read it, read it forthwith. 


The author of VFernfoot; or Heart Portraits 


scorn of scorn.” Deeply must the iron have 
entered into the soul that was so tossed with 
tempest, and not comforted. You see in it a 
manly mind at war with a degenerate age, when 
Mammon and Fashion were the god and goddess 
of popular idolatry—a truthful, earnest heart, 
rising in wrath against the anarchy of falsehood, 
insincerity, and unbelief. It is something higher 
than mere satire; something nobler than the 
Dunciads and Rosciads in which Pope and 
Churchill were wont to indulge. With the indig- 


| nation of one who feels as if he had the honour 


of humanity and of his country committed to 
his trust, he scourges the senators who “lend a 


| lie the confidence of truth ”— the laureate tribe 


(Kennedy) affirms in his preface that the story is not | 


only founded on fact, but that at least three-fourths 
of it is literary true. It is a tale of middle-class 
Scotch life, in which the characters are very dis- 
tinctly portrayed; but the incidents are somewhat 
common-place. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Works of Johnson, Parnell, Gray, and 
Smollett ; with Lives, Critical Dissertations, and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. Grorcr 
GiLFILLAN. Edinburgh: James Nichol. 

Tuis volume completes the last year’s issue of 

Mr, Nichol’s admirable edition of the British 

Poets. We again congratulate publisher and 

editor on the success. of their labours. 

havealready obtained the warmest commenda- 
tions of the press in all parts of the country, and 


we have no hesitation in saying that for beauty | 


and clearness of type, for cheapness, correctness, 
and able editing, the edition has never been sur- 
passed. 

The volume. now before us contains the works 
of four poets, who have little in common in their 


mental-characteristics and tendencies, and two of | 


whom are more distinguished as writers of prose 
than as writers of poetry. In “The Lives” Mr. 
Gilfillan does not profess to give anything new. 
He simply tells what others have already told, in 
his own clear, manly, and genial style. No 
biographer of Johnson can hope to equal Boswell; 
about Parnell all is known that most people care 
to know; Gray led the. life of a scholar and a 
recluse, and his life is accordingly deficient. in 
outward interest; and Smollett has embalmed the 
leading incidents of his own curious career in his 
inimitable fictions. The critical estimates in this, 
as in preceding volumes, are brief, but compact 
and conclusive, placing in a strong steady light 
the leading characteristics, the merits and defects 
of the various poets. 

Johnson’s life, as Carlyle has finely shown, was 
his best poem. It was a “Jolnsoniad,” full of 
epical grandeur and of epical strength. If the 
sternest discipline be necessary for the full de- 
velopment of a poet’s mind, if he must be 
“eradled into poetry by wrong,” by suffering, 
and by unwearied wrestling with the world, then 
Samuel Johnson might have been a Dante among 
the sons of song. He was a much-enduring man. 
Bravely and long he battled against poverty and 
disease—one reality where most were shadows— 
one. sincere believer when faith was dead— 
one earnest. worker when life seemed to be a 
delusion and a show. But, while he possessed 
by nature some of the powers of a great poet, 





These | 








who flatter in venal verse some pompous patron 


the poor, but “ shun the shining train and golden 
coach,” There is no selfishness in such anger, 
though he had drunk of the bitter cup of poverty, 
and experienced the proud man’s contumely; he 
stands up in the attitude of a patriot, and in the 
dignity of true manhood. Similar in spirit and 
aim is “The Vanity of Human Wishes ;” the 
most powerful, elaborate, and complete of John- 
son’s poems. He extends his vision beyond the 
limits of London, and surveys mankind from 
China to Peru. He perceives that men walk in 
a vain show; that the same shadowy wishes and 
futile hopes supply the universal motives for 
action and ambition. He then proceeds to 
describe with much power and wisdom the 
vanity of wealth, of fortune, of learning, of 
literary fame, of martial glory, of protracted life, 
and of beauty, and concludes by pointing out to 
hope and fear their proper objects, which are 
not seen and temporal, but unseen and eternal. 

It is a strong sermon in rhyme upon the text, 
“ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” which John 


Parnell was a pimpernel poet. If he had 
lived in the present age he would probably have 
had little chance of obtaining a permanent plac: 
among British poets. Better pieces than his 
“ Rise of Woman,” his “ Fairy Tale,” or even 
than his “ Hermit,” have appeared in the columns 
of magazines and passed away into oblivion. He 
has no strength, no originality, no vivid imagina- 
tion. He simply gives to commonplace the 
appearance of new truth by the gracefulness of 
his diction. His ambition was to shine, and his 
poetry was written to please. A few fine touches 
oceur here and there, and, like grains of salt, 
preserve the entire mass from corruption. 
Jolinson says of him: “The general character of 
Parnell is not great extent of comprehension, or 
fertility of mind. Of the little that appears, still 
less is his own. His praise must be derived from 
the easy sweetness of his diction. In his verses 
there is more happiness than pains: he is 
sprightly without effurt, and always delights 
though he never ravishes: everything is proper, 
yet everything seems casual. If there is some 
appearance of elaboration in ‘The Hermit,’ th 
narrative, as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of 
his other compositions it is impossible to say 
whether they are the productions of nature so 
excellent as not to want the help of art, or of art 
so refined as to resemble nature. This criticism 


| refers only to the pieces published by Pope: of 


| the large appendages which I find in the las 


| sweet swell, and his memory is blessed. 


+ 


edition, I can only say, that I know not whene« 
they came, nor have ever inquired whither they 
are going.” It is a hard case for a man when 
two or three lines are quoted from many 
lengthened pieces to prove that he is a true poet. 
This Mr. Gilfillan has generously done for poor 
Parnelli—the pre légé of Pope, the “Hail fellow, 
well met!” of Swift, the misanthrope and wine- 
bibber. 

Thomas Gray was a poet of a higher stamp. 
Though he possessed little originality, little power 
and comprehensiveness of genius, yet he has ob- 
tained by universal consent a place among those 
sceptred kings of melody who rule our spirits 
from their urns. lis life was an odour of a 
He was, 
like Wordsworth, a poetical recluse. He heard 
the tumult of the world and was still. He loved 
more to commune with books or with his own 
heart than with living men. Poetry with him 
was not an overpowering passion: it did not pos- 
sess him like an intenser spirit of life. It was 
the elegant and elaborate amusement of a richly- 
stored and fastidious mind. He was an accom- 
plished artist rather than a poet; and the charm 
of his verse lies more in beauty of diction, in the 
choice of rich poetical expressions, than in depth 
of thought or strength of imagination. It ex- 
hibits the triumph of art, and in this respect has 


| exerted a salutary influence over the poetry of 


Forster might have written had he possessed the | 


accomplishment of verse. It is full of masculine 


energy, and manifests the ardent sincerity of | i 
| line which, dicing, he would wish to blot. 


Johnson’s heart. Many of the lines have fre- 
quently been employed to “point a moral or 
adorn a tale;” and the descriptions of Wolsey, 
the Swedish Charles, and of Charles Albert are 
excellent at once in conception and in elaborate 
execution. The last passage is full of power and 
truthfulness, and brings the whole of his moral 
reflections to a grand climax. You leave the 
poet standing and gazing earnestly up to heaven, 
with all the vanities of the world put under his 
feet. In two great characteristics this poem 


may be favourably contrasted with much of our | 


modern poetry. It has a divine purpose, and is 
written throughout with equal clearness and 
strength. As it displays no great profundity, it 
is also free from commonplace. The poet sees 
with too much clearness to write obscurely; we 
do not behold “men as trees walking,” but as 
they are and as they have been. 

The other poems of Johnson need not detain 
us long. With the exception of the “ Prologue 
spoken by Garrick at the Opening of the Theatre 


Royal, Drury Lane,” and some other short pieces, | 


they do not possess any great value. Poetry in 
the form of verse, as we have already hinted, 
was not the natural outcome of Johnson's 


mind; he was better adapted for striking out | 


original and peetical thoughts in prose. 


claiming kinship with Juvenal rather than with 
Dryden or Pope, From the schools of modern 
poetry he stands apart and aside, and might have 
lived a thousand, years before the days of Words- 
worth, Shelley, and Tennyson, 


As a} 


poet he occupies a somewhat peculiar place, | - : 
| most rigorous analysis; and yet the poem remains 


| boy.” 


the present day. Gray was as fastidious in the 
composition of his poems as he was in dress, in 
penmanship, in the arrangement of his books, 
and the adornment of his room. He wrote no 
His 
thoughts were rounded and polished in his mind 
till they were smooth as pebbles from the book. It 
is this perfection of art that has mainly preserved 
his “Odes” from oblivion. They have the “ long- 
resounding march,” but are destitute of “‘ energy 
divine.” The single lines from them, so often 
quoted to adorn a sermon or a tale, have the rich 
colouring, but not the vital spark of immortal 
song. We speak now of the “Bard” and the 
“Progress of Poesy.” ‘The ode “On a distant 
prospect of Eton College ” is full of a philosophic 
pensiveness, which at once subdues and captivates 
the heart. “Gray,” said Walpole, “ was never a 
He surely had not read this charming 
poem, in which the thoughtless buoyancy of boy- 
hood is so finely contrasted with the gloom, the 
agonies, the passions, and the burdened soul of 
manhood. But there is one strain with which 
the memory of this poet is linked in hallowed 
union—a strain which cannot fade till death 
itself shall die. The “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard” shall survive the extinction of epics 
and the. destruction of innumerable dramas. 
Like those old Scottish melodies that embalm 
the very soul of pathos, it must for ever remain 
dear to all hearts that have felt the sanctity of 
sorrow. J+ has been over and over again assailed 
by captious criticism—it has been subjected to the 


as if it were in itself an immortality, and could 
not be destroyed. Johnson, who trampled his way 
through the “ Odes,” crushing down the purple 
flowers that the poet reared with so much care 
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and skill, could not find it in his heart to say one | 
harsh word against the Elegy. “Had Gray 
written often thus,” he said, “it had been vain 
to blame, and useless to praise him.” The poem 
appeals to common sympathies, and crystallises 
the feelings that find a home in every bosom. 
The time, the place, and the tender moralisings 
of the poet are blended into one beautiful and 
pathetic whole. The twilight of solemn thought 
mingles with the twilight of the outer world, 
and hallows the expressive silence of the burial- 
field where “the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.” There are a simplicity and calmness in 
the language, a naturalness in the thought, anda 
long-lingering melody in the verse, all finely 
adapted to the theme. ‘The lines are composed 
with the most fastidious delicacy, which only a 
false taste would seek to improve; and “many 
of the couplets seem carefully and consciously 
chiselled for immortality.” Had Gray only 
rounded off this poem by a reference to the 
resurrection, by reanimating the “hearts once 
pregnant with celestial fire,” and by describing 
the uprise of an innumerable company of angels 
from the hallowed ground where the shadows of 
evening so peacefully lay, he would have ren- 
dered it one of the finest elegies in the language 
of man. As it is, the genius of the poet has lent 
a new consecration to every churchyard, and 
supplied mottoes for tlie tombstones of the poor. 
Tobias Smollett resembled Johnson in this 
respect, that he was greater in prose than in 
poetry. Thousands have laughed and brooded 
with intense interest over his fictions who never 
read a single line of his verse. He did not require 
to write in rhyme to prove himself a poet. 
Passages and descriptions abound in his prose 
works, which richly reveal the vividness of his 
imagination and the energy of his creative power. 
As a poet, the name of Smollett, like that of 
Gray, is bound up with one immortal strain. 
The “Ode to Independence” is full of fire and 
vigour. It has all the splendour of Gray’s odes, 
without their smoke, and sounds loud, clear, and 
strong as a war-trumpet. ‘That noble line 











Lord of the lion-heart and cagle-eye— 


one of the grandest in poetry—we have heard | 
quoted as Shakspere’s own. The two satires 
“ Advice” and “ Reproof” contain little that is 
characteristic, or of sterling merit. The 
“Tears of Scotland” contain some fine, though 
no striking lines; and the “Ode to Leven Water” 
is as shallow as it is smooth. ‘ Independeace” 
is the only strain of Smollett’s that the world 
will not willingly let die. 
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* Robson "—An 
1856. By Ge 
Groombridge. 

Tue normal dullness of what is by courtesy 

termed “ theatrical criticism ” has been somewhat 

ruffed during the last few days by the appear- 
ance of an article about Robson, the little gen- | 
tleman at the Olympic Theatre, who has agitated 

London these three years past, by the celebrity of 

his grotesque impersonations, Seeing that the 

magazine in which this article appears has only 
attained the third number of its existence, the 
sensation which it has produced is—in days when | 
préstige is everything—the best possible testimony 
to its power. Dramatic criticism—at least, any- 
thing worthy of the name—is an institution so 

utterly extinct among us that we hail quite as a 

restoration the appearance of anything like 

vitality or independence in printed observations } 
bearing upon matters theatrical. No one, we 

suppose, is weak enough to call the reporters | 
who “do the theatres” for the daily papers, and 
who pen their crude notions upon works which 
may have cost months of labour during the small 
hours which intervene between the closing of the 
theatre and the last moment for taking in “copy” 
at the printing-office—no one calls those gentlemen 
critics. Calm and dispassionate criticism is 
scarcely compatible with the atmosphere of 
devilled kidneys, brown stout, and tobacco-smoke 
amid which their lucubrations are ordinarily 
composed. Besides which, some knowledge of | 
the subject is a necessary ingredient in respec- | 
table criticism, and that is an accomplishment of | 
which these gentlemen are for the most part | 
altogether guiltless. Whohas not heard of the 

profound scholar who reviewed Southerne’s 

“Fatal Marriage ” for a new play, which belongs, 





| critics. 








as we all know, to the century before last? Have 
we not heard of another who spoke of the author of 
“ George Barnwell” as “a Mr. Lillo, whose name 
we do not remember to have met with before” ? 
Vith such facts as these before us, and knowing 
besides—what we know, what reverence can we 
be expected to entertain for the judgment of 
these worthy but ill-informed publicists ? What 
alternative have we but to treat their dicta with 
anything but respect, and pity the public that is 
content to be nose-led by such unlearned pundits? 
For the reasons indicated above, we have read 
this article upon “ Robson” with a feeling very 
nearly akin to admiration ; and it would have 
been admiration unadulterated had we not dis- 
cerned in it some traces, not only of crude 
thinking, but of those very vices which its 
author has so powerfully and eloquently de- 
nounced in the public, in the actors, and in the 
It appeared to us that Mr. Sala, while 
he contemns the narrow judgment of others, 
suffered his own to be warped by feelings alto- 
gether personal in their character. It seemed to 
us, furthermore, that while he deprecated the over- 
estimation in which other actors are held, he per- 
mitted his own enthusiastic impulses to run away 
with his judgment whenever he has attempted 
to eulogise the hero of his choice. The result is, 
in our opinion, that he puts forward a very 
erroneous estimate upon many matters referred 
to in the article; he misrepresents to some extent 
the actual condition of our stage as regards 
actors; and he over-estimates Mr. Robson in 
exact ratio as he grossly undervalues other 
actors. Therefore we have thought fit to offer a 
few observations upon this topic; and, without at 
all attempting to rival Mr. Sala in the caustic 
bitterness, fervid eloquence, and trenchant hu- 
mour of his style, we shall make some attempt 
towards putting these matters upon a proper 
footing, and rehabilitating those artists whom, in 
his zealous Robson-worship, he has most unne- 
cessarily attempted to degrade. 
In the first place, we are met at the threshold 
of the argument by a long and curious disserta- 


| tion upon the dearth of manly independence in 


the world. Camaraderie and its consequences are 
vigorously attacked. 
We have cliques (says Mr. Sala), coteries, sets, 


| parties, schools, staffs, circles, more or less “ well- 


informed ;” but no Men. Clubbism has been carried 
to its fullest extent—a miserable peddling joint-stock 
société anonyme system has pervaded every state and 
condition of life. It is intolerable. Give me a Man, 
even if he be a rogue. Let Shylock lend me ducats, 
instead of the “ Imperial Bill Discounting Company ” 
(provisionally registered). Let Mr. Bludyer review 
this article and flay me, rather than I should be 


| anonymously sneered at by the men on the “ Mud- 


lark” literary journal. Give me one Aretino to libel 
me, rather than a hundred “ good-natured people ” to 


| tell lies about me. 


Now all this is very smart and epigrammatic ; 
but it is about as much to the purpose as a 
tirade against the laws of nature would be. 
Camaraderie is not a new invention, simply be- 
cause a modern dramatist gave it a name and 
illustrated its advantages by an admirable 
comedy. On the contrary, it is as old as the 
hills ; as old, at least, as humanity itself ; as old 
as the first day when men first collabo- 
rated together to do any sort of good or 
evil work under the sun. Why, what is society 
but a camaraderie? What is nationality but a 
camaraderie? What are family ties but bonds of 
camaraderie? What will the Millennium be if not 
one universal camaraderie? We had written down 
that no one who is not a Bohemian or an outlaw 
can, from the bottom of his heart, object to 


| camaraderie; but is there not camaraderie even 


among Bohemians and outlaws ? Mr. Sala asks 
for rogues rather than not have men at all; but 
we tell him that, without camaraderie, he must 
have beasts and not men—he must have monsters, 
misanthropes, maniacs. Why, without it what 
becomes of that solace of friendship so warmly 
eulogised by the Golden-mouthed—* quanta inde 
voluptas, quanta securitas !”—what are we to do in 
this world of moil and trouble if we take not 
Seneca’s advice to “get a faithful friend into 
whose bosom we may pour our secrets; for 
nothing so delights the mind as when we have a 
friend ready to receive our secrets, in whose con- 
science we can trust as in our own, whose talk 
will console our loneliness, whose opinion may 
strengthen us, whose mirth dispel our melancholy, 
and whose very sight may be delightful to our 
eyes ?” Of course we know nothing privately 
of the matter; but we dare be bound that this 
very contemner of camaraderie is himself as jolly 








a good fellow, aussi bon camarade, as a man could 
meet with in a long day’s walk. Only for the 
moment it suits him to act the Timon. 

Not but what this potent instrument for good 
may be grossly perverted to evil purposes. There 
may be a fraternity for robbing, and that is bad; 
or there may be a fraternity for misleading men’s 
minds, and that is worse; for a muscular police- 
man can prevent the consummation of the one 
purpose, but what shall arrest the fulfilment 
of the other ? So also, we know that there is a 
weak and despicable species of camaraderie, 
founded upon some such accidental circumstance as 
that one man belongs to the same club, or fre- 
quents the same tap-room, or contributes to the 
same periodical, or once lent five shillings to 
another—circumstances which are not so trivial 
but that they oftentimes bind men together for 
life, and are deemed sufficient to establish an 
alliance offensive and defensive, by virtue of 
which Jack puffs Tom’s wares with impudent 
mendacity during all the remainder of his natural 
life. This sort of camaraderie is very much in 
vogue among the devilled-kidney and brown- 
stout critics; who tell the public that Smith’s 
tragedy is “ worthy of the elder dramatists,” and 
that Jones's farce was “received with enthusiastic 
shouts of laughter,’—for no better reason than be- 
cause both Smith and his independent critic 
belong to that well-known club, “The Literary 
Dustmen ;” or because Jones (who is rich) gives 
neat little suppers at his petite maison in St. John’s 
Wood. 

We pass by some very fierce invective against 
the Emperor of the French (thrust in under pre- 
tence of asserting that he is a Man without 
camaraderie—which is not true, but which it is 
not here important to disprove), and come at 
once to the subject-matter in hand—Robson. 
Here we have a perfect specimen of what a Man 
should be, according to Mr. Sala:— 


He stands out alone: he has in his vocation no peers ; 
no man’s mantle—Bannister’s, Dowton’s, Shuter's, 
Emery’s—has fallen upon him; but he has made a 
cloak for himself out of the rags and tatters of the 
lamentable dramatic cast-off clothes shop, and wears 
and keeps it right royally. 

A proof of this is, that 

We go to see Robson; and that is perhaps one of 
the strongest evidences of his individuality. It can 
be said of scarcely any other actor of the present 
day. We don’t go to see Mr. Benjamin Webster 
specially ; but we drop in at half-price at the Adelphi 
‘Theatre: we remember the next day that in a par- 
ticular piece he saw Mr. Webster act like the careful 
painstaking, observant, conscientious, appreciative 
comedian as he is. We go to the Haymarket, and 
are amused by Compton’s dryness and Buckstone’s 
drollery ; but to see them personally was not the only 
object of our visit. We went to see some farce by 
John Oxenford or Robert Brough, in which Buck- 
stone and Compton were supposed to be funny. 


For a gentleman who condemns cliquism, this 
is not bad ; seeing that both Mr. Oxenford and 
Mr. Brough stand confessed to the world as 
fellow-contributors in Zhe Train. But to con- 
tinue,— 


People don’t go to see Wright, at least I don’t, 
seeing that I would prefer walking ten miles to avoid 
Mr. Wright altogether. I don’t think that I am sin- 
gular either in saying that I would rather witness the 
‘“*Game of Speculation” (though the play is, indeed, 
but a bald translation of the inimitable ‘‘ Mercadet”’) 
without Charles Mathews, than Charles Mathews 
without the “Game of Speculation.” I am sure no 
man in his senses would make a special pilgrimage to 
Oxford-street specially to see that vain little man, 
hard by the American Stores, who mistakes a pleni- 
tude of upholstery for archeological lore, an abun- 
dance of “supers” for a restitution of the text of 
Shakspere, and fancies himself an actor because his 
father was famous. I did go to see ‘‘ King Henry the 
Kighth,” the other night ; but I am not exaggerating 
when I state that I left the theatre in a state of foggy 
uncertainty as to the identity of the actor who has 
misrendered Wolsey; and to this hour I cannot make 
up my mind as to whether it was Cardinal Campeius, 
who was the diminutive thing with the hatchet face, 
or Lord Sands, who spoke as though he had a cold in 
his head. But we go to see Robson. ‘ Seeing Rob- 
son” was one of the few London attractions that the 
editor of The Times (a clear-sighted man, though a 
dishonest one) could enumerate among the notable 
sights fit to be offered to the foreign visitor to London. 
- + + « Why? The reason I think is simple and 
palpable. Why? Because to this man has been 
given an insight into the human heart, and the power 
of delineating human passions. He does not create 
—at least he ought not to attempt creation, for his 
efforts of unmitigated originality are simply mid- 
summer madness; full of genius, but incoherent and 
oppressive as a night-mare—but it is his to seize, to 
demonstrate, to drag up from the depths of the soul 
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. ' 
the latent, seldom see, more seldom understood, emo- 


tions that make up the sum of humanity. He is a 
voyant. He is the Bodach Glas of human character. 
All the petty meannesses, the crawling spites, the 
grovelling desires, the pettish caprices ; all the spasms 
of malice, of envy, and of hatred ; all the insolence, 
the sarcasm, the anger, the impotent inalevolence, the 
one’s own heart-eating, the cunning, the hypocrisy, 
the transitions of misery and happiness, of supplica- 
tion and refusal, of elation and depression, of sullen- 
ness and frenzy, of determination and irresolution; 
all the howls of a wild beast pent up in a man’s 
body; all the little vestiges of human feeling some- 
times evoked from the breast of a seeming tiger, 
lights and shades, sunshine and clouds, smiles and 
tears, the evil and the good, the rascally and the sub- 
lime, Robson is master of them all. When he acts, 
you gee a Man before you often contemptible, often 
detestable, but always natural. But it is not a man 
in evening dress, with his hand on his heart and ‘‘ my 
lear fellow” on his rotten lips. Robson has many 
rivals in mere “character” parts: Wigan, Charles 
Mathews, Webster, Leigh Murray, are better mimes 
than he. But he shows us the man turned inside out. 
He wears his soul on his sleeve. He shows us the 
inner life. He shows us not only Prometheus, but 
Prometheus’s vulture-torn liver. All this is done 
without ostentation, without effort, without apparent | 
exertion of the means of art. The end comes before 

you suddenly, unexpectedly. His physical qualifi- 

cations are few. He is an agile dancer; he has a 

wonderful command of voice in pitch and intonation, 

and is a passable mimic; but his stature is small, his 

presence mean, his gait exaggerated, his face not in 

any way remarkable for expression. Suddenly you 

lind yourself listening to a man possessed by a devil ; 

you are riding through the air on a broomstick to a 

witch’s Sabbath ; a wild horse is running away with 

you; you are plunged into a lake of burning marl ; 

yon have laughing-gas applied to your nostrils; you 

are in hysterics; you go mad; and it is only after all 

“little Robson” playing an absurd part in a sorry 

burlesque by Mr. James Robinson Planché, “ Rouge- 

croix Pursuivant at Arms.” 

As we have already hinted, we consider that 
there is in this criticism some truth finely ex- 
pressed ; but in the passages quoted above there | 
is a vast amount of what is commonly called | 
hosh. In the first place, there is a systematic | 
depreciation of other artists for the special glori- 
fication of the favourite hero—a mode of argu- 
ment which is never needed to support real 
merit, and which is quite untenable upon the 
premises laid down by this writer. The sneer | 
at Charles Mathews, for instance, is so dispro- 
portioned to the merits of that actor that it is 
simply ridiculous ; nor is the side-blow at the 
“Game of Speculation” at all warranted by the 
facts of the case. We do not know that we can | 
take much objection to the castigation of “that | 
vain little man, hard by the American Stores” 
—excepting that praise of Robson did not abso- | 
lutely necessitate an attack upon the lessee of 
the Princess’s Theatre; and that it is a stale 
“dodge” to attempt the degradation of a man by | 
a sneering reference to his locus in quo. Be that 
as it may however, we certainly sce no necessity 
for Mr. Sala to volunteer his opinion that the 
editor of the Times is “a dishonest man.” Surely 
he was putting a trust in the impunity of insig- 
nificance by no means complimentary to himself | 
and his collaborators when he ventured to indite | 
such a sentence. 

But for Robson himself. It certainly is a new | 
reading of the word genius to apply it to a man in 
the same breath with which you deny him the 
creative faculty. Why, that is genius, and nothing 
else is. Without it there can be no genius at all; 
with it there must be genius. So then, if Robson | 
have no creative faculty, and consequently no | 
genius, in what respect is he better than his | 
fellow-actors? We are presently informed that, 
as a mime, he is positively inferior to several of 
them. But what is a mime, if not a counterfeiter 
of other men’s acts, an impersonator? and what 
is an actor if not that? We don’t suppose that 
Mr. Sala intends to insinuate that “little Robson” | 
has really within his bosom all those terrible 
qualities of which he gives so portentous a cata- 
logue. He merely acts, or counterfeits them, 
and is to that extent a@ mime; yet Mr. Sala bases 
solely upon his powers in this respect the asser- 
tion that he has “no peer in his vocation.” What 
is the meaning of this? Robson is the greatest 
actor alive, but he is inferior as a mime to Charles 
Mathews, Wigan, Emery, &c.; but he is never- | 


theless superior to them all, because he has the | eellent a mime he is. 
power of acting, or miming certain human qualities. experienced that galvanic shock akin to terror 
Mr. Sala’s argument appears to us defective here. | with which he suddenly thrills you; but we 

Well, but whether Robson be an actor or not, | believe that he has no more definite intention of 
or whether he can act better than Charles} shocking us than has the electric eel. 
Mathews and mime worse, or whether he can be | plunging you into a lake of burning marl, or 





that he is a voyant and a Bodach Glas,—and that | be much less surprised to see him applying some 
he can show us “the man turned inside out,—the 
inner life, — Prometheus’s 
Really, we believe that no one will feel more sur- 
prised at this than the clever 
object of Mr. Sala’s criticism. 

a man turned inside out! 
decent, quiet, tax-paying, innocuous little mortals 
that ever stepped upon shoe-leather, 
the last against whom such a charge should be 
Lest Robson should not quite understand 
the equivocal compliment concealed under these 
mysterious words Bodach (las, we take the liberty 
of informing him that it is somew 
to calling him Buggaboo—a characte 
mythology of which he may possil 








never yet seen “a man turned inside out,” and 

| we scarcely imagine that it would be an attractive 

object of speculation; but we hope that, if Robson | 
ever does perform that extraordinary feat, 
never so far forgets himself as to 
himself back again. 

Perhaps this may be pronounc 
dense and stupid—proving, in fact 
to understand Mr. Sala’s metay 
understand the metaphor, and 


displaying the dirtiness o 
scene parts of human souls, is 1 
nor so admirable as Mr. Sala woul 
There is a vexed questio 
about the relative 
Thackeray; and the principle 

turns is not very remote from t 
between Robson and his fellows. 
a great anatomist, and Dick 
and it merely depeuds upon a 

for a dirty but necessary depar 
to a delightful art, whether he 
or the latter novelist. 
human heart, and (to quote Mr. 
proves himself master of all the petty meanness, 
the crawling spites, the grovelling 

pettish caprices, all the spasms of me 
| envy and of hatred, &c.: Dickens, on the other 
| hand, idealises humanity, and sheds around our 
faulty nature the dazzling halo « 
|The one is Mr. Partridge deliverin 
|lecture in his anatomical school, cutting and 











stained and odorous with the 
Raffaello Sanzio, painting with a pen instead of 
The one addresses the 


more !—intellect 
What is the result in the case of 
these two novelists? Why, the one has many 
compeers, and some of them 
Fielding) are superior to him ; 
stands alone in literature. 
Thackeray upon the stage. 
the Raffaello Sanzio, we must confess that we 
Jacques Callot did by engraving 
something akin to that which 
acting—he depicted the grotesque ; 
heard that he was ranked the .greates 
gravers on that account. 
in the criminal wards of Bedlam—one Dadd, who 
paints, with curious skill, strange i 
phantasms such as 


If you ask where is 


There is a mad painter 


1 madman ouly could con- 
an understanding labouring under 
delirium tremens admire ; but no one ever dreams 
of quoting him as the chiefest of living painters. 
That poor, wretched, fever-stricken soul, Henrich 
Heine (who has just passed away from 
into peace) produced similar phenomena in song ; 
but noone, that we are aware of, ever pronounced 
him to be the greatest poc 
as we write the name, we remember that Mr. 

Sala places it among Ais list of great men. 

What then are we to suppose? Is Robson mad? 
Is he a Callot, a Dadd, ora Heine? By no means. 
He is precisely what Mr. Sala says he is not; 
He has caught the trick 

of mimicking incipient insanity, defective intel- 

lect, and all shades of the lowest passions, so 

deftly that we believe, if it so pleased him, he 

could pass a day in Bedlam without his sanity 
| being detected; but, for all that, he is as sane as 
We will even go so far as to assert 
that we believe he is himself not aware how ex- | 
We have, like Mr. Sala, 


in the world ; albeit, 


he is a perfect mime. 


| any of us. 


porter to his own lips as he cheerily drank our 
health over the rim of the tankard. 

We never saw that great actor who once 
bore the name of Kean, and we deplore it; but 
we will venture to suppose that no one will deny 
that he had some small gifts in the way of por- 
traying human passions, both great and small, 
or that he appeared to have some insight into 
the human heart. Yet what was the natural 
disposition of the man? Despicably mean below 
all estimation. So that all this grand display of 
feeling, this noble prodigality of sentiment, was 


equivalent ; mere fiction and seeming, not a whit more real 


than the tinsel crown upon his head. Indeed, 
| it seems to be a rule that actors should be off the 
stage the exact opposites of what they are when 
on. Clowns are said to be melancholy—we don’t 
know one, or would speak positively; Hamlet 
gets drunk, and bilks his tailor; and so Robson, 
| the most diabolical and meanest of mortals when 
| in his favourite disguise, is naturally an unpre- 
tending and honourable gentleman. 

We do not seek by this to depreciate Robson. 
On the contrary, we wish to appreciate him at his 
correct value. Overpraise, and that in the wrong 
direction, does a man more harm than unjust 
dispraise. We believe that we value Robson as 
| highly as Mr. Sala does; but then it is for dia- 
; metrically opposite reasons. We like him because 


he is an admirable mime—not because he is not; 


we value him because he is an actor, and not a 
Bodach Glas. But we cannot permit our gaze 
at him to dazzle our eyes, and disable us from 
looking steadily at other artists equally worthy 
of admiration. He has chosen a low branch of 


| his art: and we say this of him as we would of 


Rembrandt, and the princely Teniers, and even of 


| the great Salvator himself: but it is a point to 


be considered. Are we then, because Robson can 
act an itinerant minstrel in a mental daze, to 
forget that Robert Keeley (from one end to the 
other of Mr. Sala’s criticism the name of that 
unparalleled low comedian never once occurs) 
can bring tears and laughter to the human face as 
rain and sunshine alternate in summer? Be- 
cause Robson can make a hunchback crawl over 


| the stage with such painful exactness, that, to 


quote Mr. Sala, his heart seems hunched, his 
soul squints, his mind is bow-legged, his feelings 
wall-eyed, and his passions high-shouldered—are 
we to forget that Leigh Murray can walk erect 
an English gentleman upon the mimic scene, be- 
cause (good artist as he is) the part has been 
allotted to him by Nature. Shall Robson’s quaint 
mimicry, as a country-fair showman, make us 
forget that we have upon our stage an actor who 
needs but one quality to make him the greatest 
actor in the world? Give Charles Mathews 
pathos—he has it not, and we say it of him as 
we would say that he wanted an arm or a leg, if 
that were true—give him that, and where is the 
actor that could compare with him? Even 
without it, what a giant in his art he is! Lafont, 
Levassor, Ravel, and Dupuis, all rolled into one. 
Wigan is just mentioned by Sala, but only to be 
ranked below Robson. How unjust this is. When 
could Robson ever draw such tears to the eyes as 
Wigan in his Monsieur Jacques? Yet that is but one 
of the many forms of character which this admi- 
rable actor can assume with equal success. And 
then Emery, and Phelps, and Creswick, and 
Ryder, and Harley, and Buckstone, and Web- 
ster—are these gentlemen to have no cakes and 
ale, because ginger is hot in Mr. Sala’s mouth ? 
We too, like Mr. Sala, have seen Robson in 
every part that he has enacted since he appeared 
at the Olympic, under Mr. Farren’s management, 
in Mr. Talfourd’s travestie of “*Macbeth;” and, 
like Mr. Sala, we entertain a great admiration of 
his talents, though, it may be, different in degree. 
We believe him to be the inventor of a style of 
acting for which we can find no better name 
than grotesque low comedy; the peculiarity of 
which consists in bringing the wilder passions, 
which have hitherto been confined within the 
limits of tragedy, down to the lowest depths of 
comedy. He shows us, not that Crookbacked 
Richard is a Costermonger, but that a Coster- 
monger may be a Crookbacked Richard in his 
way. This is what Robson does; and we must 
confess that the spectacle has often seemed to us 
more curious than lively. Seeing a man turned 
inside out (we recur to Mr. Sala’s metaphor) 
may be profitable to a medical student, but 
would be unprofitably disgusting to many. 
Therefore, while we admit Robson’s value so 
long as he remains unique, we should be sorry 


a genius and yet not create, it seems pretty clear | applying laughing gas to your nostrils, we should | to sce him become the founder of a school. 
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Walker's Manly Exercises. By Craven. Ninth | sea and the air, sight and sound, life and death, the | Our National Sinews. He points to several ways in 


Edition. London: Bohn. 

THE manly sports and exercises.of Englishmen are 
the best security for her liberties. They preserve her 
people from the physical degeneracy which invariably 
follows from neglect of the cultivation of the physical 
powers. It will be an evil day for old England that 
should witnesseven a decline in the field sports and 
amusements for which she has been famous for cen- 
turies; and a wise Government ard far-seeing 
teachers will give them every possible encouragement. 
They can boast one Journal devoted to them, the Field, 
which, as the country gentleman’s newspaper, records 
exclusively the sports which gentlemen can pursue, 
without the vulgarity and vice that are, unhappily, 
the attendants upon some of them. The gentlemen 
of England are now indebted to Mr. Bohn for having 
given to them a new and improved edition of Walker's 
famous book, carefully edited by Craven, and illus- 
trated with numerous engravings, at a very small 
price. This volume opens with. an essay en the im- 
portance of physical exercises, and then proceeds to | 
describe them in succession—as walking, running, | 
leaping, vaulting, balancing, throwing the discus, | 
climbing, skating, swimming, rowing, sailing, riding, 
racing, hunting, and shooting. 








A Universal Alphabet, Grammar, and Language ; com- 
prising a Scientific Classification of the Radical | 
Elements of Discourse, and Illustrative Translations, 
gc. By GrorGe Epmonps. London and Glasgow : 
Griffin and Co. 1856. 

Most scholars are acquainted with Bishop Wilkins’s 

curious hobby of “A Universal Language;” but 

there are few, we imagine, who will not share our 
surprise at meeting with a quarto volume, of respec- 
table size, in which a modern philologist (evidently 
of no ordinary capacity) has laboriously carried out 
the idea to the extent of a grammar and dictionary. 

Forty years long, admits Mr. Edmonds, have been his 

studious labours in this direction, during which time 

he has been engaged, not only in forming his new | 
language, but in translating several books into it. | 

We cannot now enter into the vexed question of 

whether any language is ever likely to attain uni- 

versal adoption; but we subjoin a specimen of Mr. 

Edmond’s invention, in order that our readers may 

form some opinion upon its merits, and as to whether 

they ever are likely to prefer it to that which they 

now use. The specimen:selected is a translation of a 

speech by Portia, in the fourth act of the “‘ Merchant | 

of Venice.” Through want of type, we are unable to 
give Mr. Edmonds’s accentuation, which is very 
peculiar : 


| thirst for knowledge which they beget, and the trains 


animal and vegetable kingdoms, the origins of house 


| and home, the festivals of our calendar, historical 
| glances at laws and customs, dignitaries of Church | 
| lated by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Falconer, has been 


and State, national characteristics, wonders of our 
inventive age, and a few curiosities of art and litera- 
ture of early times. This is just one of those books 
which we would put into the hands of the young; 
not so much for what they really teach, but for the 


of reading they suggest. In his preface, Mr. Timbs 


says, modestly and sensibly: ‘‘As in my previous 


THE ORIGINAL. | 


Post : } 


The quality of mercy is not strained ; 


It droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed: 
It blesses him who gives and him who receives: 
It is mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 
In the throned monarch better than his crown. 
THE TRANSLATION. 
Portia: 

Vrondoo bembootu tronesinoo ; 

Punsito ibra bontu tunzo inzoini 

Yindoiju drees; pontoo afrin tonsupoo. 

Tonsipo gur kentino gurkar krentino : 

Ompikous itu ompukous : fonti 

Itu fonantrupoo fondroo yinkyu fonondrootur 








Things not generally known familiarly explained. By 
Joun Truss, F.8.A. London: D. Bogue. 1856. 
A USEFUL and interesting collection of miscellaneous 





| 


labours, I have striven to be brief; for I believe, 
with old Fuller, ‘it isa vanity to persuade the world 
one hath much learning by getting a great library.’ | 
Herein I do not profess to instruct how ‘to tell the 
clock by algebra,’ or to ‘drink tea by stratagem ;’ but | 
to contribute to the intellectual chat of the fireside.” | 








| A Guide to Youth; or, the Christian Philosopher's | 


Lessons on the Moral Duties, Virtue, and Etiquette. 
3y Leon DE Lanprort, Member of the University | 
of France. London: Ralfe. 1856. 

A WHOLESOME little treatise upon social and moral 


| laws, which cannot but do good to all young persons 


into whose hands it may chance to fall. We are sure 
that its author is a good Christian, and therefore a 


| good teacher. 


Practical Book-keeping, §c. By Tuomas Smrru. 
London: Simkin and Co. 

Trade Reference and Commercial Directory. By 
Tuomas Smiru. Ib. 

Two useful books—one designed to teach a practical 


| system of book-keeping, and the other to explain 
| familiarly divers technical terms used in commerce. 
| They will be found of great value in the schoolroom, 
| as well as in the country-house, for these subjects are 


not often handled practically, and they have not yet 


been sufficiently made a part of education. 





The Rev. C. E. Kennaway has printed a lecture 
delivered to a literary institution at Ottery St. Mary, 
in Devonshire, on The War and the Newspapers, in 
which, while acknowledging the-services rendered by 
the press, he eloquently and powerfully denounces the | 
systematic abuse of all authorities, the vilification of | 
all our generals, the degradation of the country in the 
eyes Of the world, which have signalised the treat- 
ment by the newspapers of the war and its belong- ; 
ings. Every true Englishman will echo his indignant | 
protest. We believe with him that “the tide has 
turned, and that the honesty and generosity of the | 
people of England will ultimately do justice to names 
which have been aspersed, though it cannot mend the 
hearts that have been broken.” We commend this | 
delightful lecture to every reader who can send a | 
shilling’s worth of postage-stamps to the publisher, 


| Mr. C. D. Mayne, Ottery St. Mary, Devon, who will | very amusing page 
a 


| return a copy post free. 


The Refugee ; or, the Narrative of the Fugitive 


| Slaves in Canada, by Benjamin West, is called a 


| population of Upper 


“Northside view of slavery.” These histories are | 
told by the fugitives; and the editor has added an 

account of the history and condition of the coloured 

anada. 


Chambers's Handbook of American Literature is a 


| conspectus of American authors, divided into periods, 


with short biographies, critical accounts of their pro- | 


ductions, with specimens of their compositions, similar 


to Chambers’s popular and really admirable ‘“ Cyclo- | 


| pedia of British Literature. 


Mr. S. Shirley has addressed some useful advice to 


which the present condition of the working people 
may be improved. 
The 2nd vol. of the Geography of Strabo, trans- 


added to “‘ Bohn’s Classical Library.” 

Sketches on Italy is a severe attack on the Papal 
rule by one who avows himself in faith a Roman 
Catholic, but opposed to the temporal claims of the 
Popedom. 

Mr. John Ella has published a thin volume on 
Warrants for Goods, their Use and Abuse. He 
introduces brief explanations of the present system of 
warrants, and the imperfect security it affords. 

Practical Observations on Health and Long Life, by 
E. Epps, contains some good instructions ; but ho- 
moeeopathy is covertly taught, 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood for March has two notable articles, on 
the Life and Works of a French author as yet 
almost unknown in England, and ‘“ Biography run 
Mad”—a clever hit, in Maga’s old style, at the re- 


| cent editorial memoirs that have issued from America. 


Graver topics are a review of Liddell’s Rome and an 
historical sketch of the Greek Church. 
Putnam's Monthly is an American magazine, whose 


| contributors are said to be the ablest of her literary 


men—even boasting Bryant and Longfellow. The 
poetry is usually very good. The articles are short 
and sparkling. Perhaps there is a little too much 
fiction. The best paper in this number is on “The 
Philosophy of Punning.” 

Bentley opens with an article on our differences with 
the United States, by a writer who is manifestly master 
of his subject. It treats the question fairly. ‘A 
Week at Constantinople” is a good sketch of that 
city as itis. Mr. Costello’s ‘‘ Dock Warrants, a Tale 
of the Times,” is somewhat too much a tale of the day 
to please us. 

Hogg’s Instructor has its usual variety of short 
papers, of which the best is on Pantheism. It has an 
interesting review of Professor Christmas and his 
works, by Mr. Bigg. 

The First Part of Mr. Henry Mayhew’s new 
periodical, The Great World of as Mh fairly launches 
him upon his bold enterprise, and promises well for 
the future. Opening with a Balloon View of London, 
he returns to earth, and proceeds to a minute de- 
scription of its size and population. He next presents 
it to us from different points of view—as the entry 
into London by rail; the port of London; and Len- 
don from the top of St. Paul’s. Next he turns to the 
contrasts of London—its riches and poverty, its 
charity and crimes. This is followed by the London 
streets, their traffic, names, and:character. 1t abounds 


| in laboriously collected facts and figures, and yet it is 


It is illustrated by excellent 
woodcuts. We are glad to see, from an advertisement 
on the cover, that London Labour and the London 
Poor is to be continued and completed. 

The Sixth Part of Chambers's History of the Russian 
| War continues the narrative to the direful winter of 
| 1854-5. 
| The Dublin opens with a paper full of curious in- 
| formation on Potemkin and his Conquest of the 
| Crimea. “A Handful of Jacobite Songs,” and 
“Novels and Novelists,” are-very pleasant reading. 
So is the paper on ** The Dramatic Authors of Ireland.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine has more original matter 
| than usual; but, as usual, its substantial worth lies 
in its chronicle of the times and in its wonderful! 


facts connected with the heavens and the earth, the | the working classes, under the appropriate title of | obituary. 











FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
PortuGa we know better by the Port she sends 
us than by the books:she sends us. If books she 
does produce, let us hope they are of better 
quality than some of her wines. But it is said, 
we know not upon what authority, that we are 
guilty of translating her wines through the 
medium of her own logwood, and that she is 
guilty of translating our novelists through the 


medium of Lisbon counting-house clerks of | 
English origin. At-all events, beyond an Oporto | 


or Lisbon price-current, we rarely set eyes upon 
an original Portuguese work of modern date. 
Here, however, is one at last, for which let us be 
thankful, notwithstanding it is a little old. 
Alexandro Herculano is a modern Portuguese 
author. He has written a “History of Portugal,” 
“‘ Poesias,” and one or two romances. As the 
reader is not likely to care very much about the 
History or the “ Poesias” (which may be melo- 
dious enough for aught we know), let us intro- 





| duce him to one of the author’s romances, which 
we have run down after a hard chase. It is called 
Euridico 0 presbytero—which we might translate, 
to make more intelligible that which has to fol- 
low, Euridico the priest of the Goths. As a 
literary production it has considerable merit; the 
language is Southern and lively; but here and 
| there is. rather too high-flown to suit a Northern 
| taste. As aromance, it contains the usual amount 
of improbabilities and horrors, hair-breadth’seapes 
and providential interventions. But let us on. 
The scene is the south of Spain at the beginning 
of the eighth century, when the monarehy of 
the Visigoths was overthrown, after three cen- 
turies’ duration, and when the Moors made the 
conquest of the country under their leader 
| Tarik. The first chapter introduces us to Euri- 
| dico, who.is the hero. of the piece. He comes no 
| one knows from whence, and enters a monastery 
|mear the ruinous town of Carteja, one of the 


first founded by the Pheenicians in Spain, | 


| situated near the rock Calpe, which after Tarik’s 
successful invasion was called Gibraltar. At 
first he is feared by the people of the district; 
there is something mysterious about the man; 
he takes solitary walks along the seashore, and 
spends whole nights among the rocks and chasms 
of Calpe; he must surely be in league with the 
evil one. In time, however, they come to love 
him, and to regard: him as their benefactor. He 
receives their confessions, gives them absolution, 
and never sends the poor empty away. His visits 
to the rock have a meaning. It is not long 
before he discovers a hostile fleet of Moors cross- 
ing the strait, and, in a letter, gives intimation 
of their approach to Theodmir, Duke of Cordova. 
In this letter he reveals himself to the Duke. 
They had once been brothers in arms, and had 
fought side by side in many a well-contended 
battle. Euridico had thought proper, however, to 
fall in love with Hermengard, the fairest lady 0 
the land, sought her hand of her father, Favila, 
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Duke of Cantabria, and was indignantly re- | sighings, momentarily broken off, began anew; first | entrusting Hermengard to the care-of two of the 


fused. Disgusted with the world, he took the | 


vow and entered a monastery, where he was 
lost to his former companions. ‘Theodmir is 
glad to find in the priest of Carteja the 
friend of his youth, and invites him to 
buckle on his armour once more to do battle 
against the enemies of Spain, placing various 
temptations before him of a worldly kind. The 
priest refuses. But now the Moors have landed, 
have sealed Calpe, and soon descend to attack 
the army of Roderick,.the last of the Goths, 
where it is posted’ on:the banks,of the Chryssus. 
An animated description is given of this dreadful 
battle, which lasted two days, and which ended 
in the entire defeat of the Goths. An episode 
occurs in the middle of the battle, which is vividly 
told. Theodmir had singled out the traitor 
Count Julian, who fought on the side of the 
Saracens. Both are eager for the fray—the 
Duke through the promptings of patriotism, the 
other through those of vengeance. Julian is 
wounded and unhorsed; but, again mounted, he 
returns shortly after, to complete, if possible, his 
revenge. Theodmir, meanwhile, is engaged with 
a new foe in the person of Muguiez, another rene- 
gade. 
ing against two enemies, when a knight in mail 
of black and helm of black, a man of gigantic 
stature, and mounted on a powerful black horse, 
joins the scene. His person is not unknown to 
either of the combatants, his name is known to 
none. He lad appeared on the first day of battle 
so suddenly that he might have dropped from the 
clouds. Armed with a ponderous war-club and 
battle-axe only, he performed, prodigies of valour, 
clearing a passage for himself repeatedly through 
the ranks of the Infidels. By the Goths he was 
regarded as the protecting angel; by the Moors 
as Eblis, the Lord of Gehenna. Short work he 
makes now of Muguiez, the traitor, and Count 
Julian thinks it prudent to retire. Before break- 
ing his way through the squadrons of the Saracens, 
which by this time have almost hemmed him in, 
he whispers into the ear of Theodmir. The re- 
doubtable Black Knight is Buridico, the priest 
of Carteja, who again returns to the fight, and 
leaves the field only when it is lost. 

Next we are taken to the convent of the 
Dolorous Virgin, where a fearful tragedy is 
enacted. Chrimhilde, the abbess, to save her 
nuns from dishonour at the hands of the Infidels, 
who Have pressed into the lonely convent, stabs 
them one by one, in the crypt before the altar, 
where she herself falls at last, but not by her 
own hand; she is felled by an infuriated Pagan, 
who succeeds in breaking into the chapel. We 
are so far anticipating, and return to give an 
extract to show the quality of the fare the author 
has placed before the public. The Svintila of the 
nafrative is another traitor-Goth : 


Among those who were the first to press into the | 
convent was Svintila. He had rushed on in advance 
of the others, and descended a dark staircase, which 
opened, as it seemed, into a room lighted up-with | 
many torches. ‘This circumstance excited his curi- | 
osity in a lively degree, and caused him to tread 
cautiously. When half-way down he suddenly 
paused. He fancied he heard a hynmm sung by many | 
voices in ‘harmony, which at intervals was broken by 
painful sighs and groans. He listened again. He had 


not deceived himself. A certain terror began to over- | 


come him, and he would have turned back had he 
not heard some one behind him. It was two Arabian 
sheikhs, and an officer of the Count of Septum 
(Julian), whom accident had led the same way. 
Svintila gave them a sign to remain still, and de- 
seended softly until he came to a passage which led 
into the lighted room. Now he knew where he was. 
He had before him one of those mysterious and 
holy» places, which at that time it was usual to 
coustract under the chureh—a church of the dead ; 
for here rested the ashes of — upon altars, and 
at the feet there knelt-the fai » who regarded this 
spot of earth asa last resting-place, where abundant 
prayers should be offered up, and clouds of incense 
ascend to propitiate them. Svintila found himself in 
os erypt of the convent of the Dolorous Virgin. The 


Ww 


only images which stood upon the | 
On the gravestones of nuns, which | 
tan in a long series around the place, merely a date | 
or a name was shone upon. These were the only | 
convent annals, the stone chronicles which preserved 
so many virtues. The blinding light which flowed | 
from this dwelling of horrors prevented Svintila, at | 

» from seeing what was going on. 


ctueifixes, the 
naked 


Matters go hard with Theodmir contend- | 


| Gothic virgin. 


| to the convent of the Dolorous Virgin.” 


| come hither! ” 


| of the abbess. 
| dagger twice plunged into the nun who lay at her | 


the harmonious voices, then the deep suppressed 
| groans, and again silence. The two sheikhs and 
the officer had by this time arrived. Encouraged 
by the presence of each other, they mounted a large 
tomb, and from thence surveyed the place from 
whence the hymn proceeded. A horrible scene pre- 
sented itself to them. High and strong oaken bars 
parted off a wide space, without graves, immediately 
before the high altar, from the rest of the church. A 
lofty cross stood in the background. On both sides 
of this space stood two rows of nuns in dark coloured 
garments.. Others‘on their knees bowed their heads 
upon the first step of the altar. Between the rows 
stood a single nun, whose eyes flashed in the gleam 
of the torches, and whose stern countenance inspired 
terror. She held in her hand a dagger; but it had lost 
its brightness, it was steeped in blood. Just then one 
in white was kneeling before her, while outside the 
grating which defended the space knelt an old man, 
whose silver locks and beard covered his breast and 
shoulders. Hestretched his arms through the bars—a 
spasm of terror seemed to convulse him and to choke 
the words in his throat, so that he could only whisper, 
like one in the agonies of death. Again rose the 
voice of a psalm from one of the two choirs of nuns; 
| but the nun with the dagger stretched forth her hand 
and commanded silence. She spake. Svintila, who 
was on the point of going forward, stood still now and 
listened. Slow and funereal sounded her words, as if 
she had been a ghost who had arisen from one of the 
graves of the vault. She turned to the woman in 
white by her side: ‘Once more, noble lady, listen 
to the prayer of the old castellan, who would save 
you. For you there is still hope on earth; our 
dwelling is in heaven. If the infidels learn that 
there lives any one in Spain who can unloose your 


stoutest of them. They are pursued, however, 
and this portion of the story is admirably told. 
They arrive at length at a deep and rapid river, 
which must be crossed. Hermengard by this time 
is nearly dead with fear and fatigue; but she must 
be saved, for here come, thundering down a hill in 
their rear, the Moors; the party can hear their 
shouts, can see their white turbans. The Black 
Knight seized her in his arms, as he would a child, 
and bears her safely across. He carries in his arms 
his first and last love, and she, on her part, re- 
cognises Euridico, in the Black Knight, by his 
voice. No time is to be lost now in sentimen- 
talities. The last of his followers has scarcely 
| crossed the giddy bridge before the Moors have 
reached it, and are endeavouring to crawl across 
it like rats. The trusty squire, who was the 
last to cross, with his battle-axe hews and 
hews at the opposite end till it gives way, 
plunges with a crash into the river, and carries 
with it many of the infidels. The pursuit of the 
others is interrupted for the present. More ad- 
| ventures follow; but we pass them by. An 
| affecting scene afterwards occurs between 
Euridico and Hermengard. She would claim him 
as her husband, and reminded him of his early 
vows. But he has since taken other vows; a 
great gulph, he tells her, stands between them, 
which cannot be overleaped. There are tears on 
one side, despair on the other. Love pleads 
strongly ; religious obligation has _ claims, 
however, that must not be set aside. They part 
for ever—Euridico to be slain by Count 


bands with gold or avenge your shame with the J ulian in the camp of the Infidels, Her- 
: e > wi aor g he innocence of the “ : E 

sword, then they will regard the i ocence of the | nengard to sicken and lose her reason. Enough. 

virgin. But for us, who have no one in this world, | 7 2+ us turn to realities for a moment 

there remains only one fearful way of escape, which * - ¥ 


the Lord hath given us. Martyrdom will surround 
our brows with everlasting glory. The angels of God 
await us!” ‘My resolution stands firm, most worthy 
Chrimhilde. I shall die with you and voursisters. Then 
will my spirit, like yours, ascend undefiled through 
the last proof which Christ exacts from us in this life. 
Like you, I shall, without trembling, bear witness to 
the Cross. My father’s old castellan deceives himself 
if he asserts that the infidels respect the purity of a 
I prefer the knife to dishonour, 
and regard it as a blessing that the Lord has led me 
“ The will 
of God be done!” replied the nun, while she grasped 
the dagger with both hands, and raised them towards 
heaven. After an instant of fearful silence, Chrim- 
hilde, turning to the left, continued: “‘ Hermentruda, 
A nun stepped from the ranks, and 
knelt at the feet of the abbess. Her friends likewise 
fell on their knees, their faces turned towards the 
altar, and the hymn which Svintila had first heard } 
sounded again through the vault. The | 
mournful but melodious song of the virgins became 


| gradually weaker, more trembling, until it died away 
J if 4 


like a gentle prayer. Scarcely had it ceased, when a 
piercing, agonising death-scream arose from the side | 
Svintila fancied he saw Chrimhilde’s 


feet. A cry of horror involuntarily escaped his lips, | 
and resounded through the temple. 

Our extract is rather long, and sufficiently | 
dismal. We write at midnight, and hold our 
breath, but must take courage and hasten the 
sequel of the tale. We are now in a cave among 
the mountains of Andalusia. Here we meet 


M. de Lamartine, better known by his merits 
as a graceful poet and accomplished writer than 
| by his suecesses as a politician and minister, has 
once more appeared before the public, in a 
monthly magazine, which he intends to write 
from beginning to end with hisown pen. The 
first number appeared on the Wednesday of last 
week, under the title of Cours familier de Littéra- 
| ture, and with the sub-title Un Entretien par 
mois. The Cours familer will create a profound 
sympathy in the breasts of both French and 
English readers with the gifted author, who, in 
this first number, pours forth the griefs he has 
now to suffer in his old age. He speaks not of 
his political, but of his literary life, and, after 
touching on the part he has played in the world 
of literature, he uses the following affecting lan- 
guage :— 

Behold how literature elevates the mind into 
action; see how it consoles the heart in disgrace. 
Here I wish to go as far along with you as plain 
speech can go. There are some things that can be 


| said only once in life; but it is necessary that they 


should be said, otherwise you will never yourselves 
comprehend the all-powerfulnmess of literary senti- 
ment on the life of the public man and on the heart of 
the private man. Far from me be the timidities of 
words! I here open my heart to its innermost folds. 
The decorum of pusillanimous writers never uncovers 
these nudities of the heart in public; but a heart 


| swollen with grief raises from more manly breasts 


these vain bandages, with a shamelessness of sincerity 
more chaste at bottom than the false modesty 
of convention. If the Laocoon, writhing in marble 












ght he: perceived, proceeded from numerous lamps, 
ich burned in gigantic lanterns, and which were | 
reflected from the stalactites which depended from | him on his couch. 
the marble roof. ~Wax lights burned before the | 


Pelagius, the young Duke of Cantabria, the 
| brother of Hermengard, who had placed her for a 
| night into the care of Chrimhilde, intending to 
| fetch her away the following day. Pursued by a 
| body of Saracen horsemen, he is compelled to 

abandon his intention. He hears of the martyr- 
| dom of the virgins, and fears that his sister suf- 
| fered with the others. The old Castellan arrives 
| to inform him that his sister still lives, but has be- 
| come the spoil of the Emir Abdelazig. How is she 
| tobe saved? Our ubiquitous friend, the Black 
| Knight, is present. He reveals himself to Pela- 

gius, and undertakes to rescue his sister or die in 
| the attempt. 


| followers through the outposts of the enemy, and 


| now stands concealed behind the drapery of the | 
| tombs of those I have loved; I cannot take a step 


| from my dwelling without striking my foot against 


Emir’s tent. Abdelazig has commanded Her- 
mengard into his presence, and seats her beside 


furieus when she refuses his advances, and is 


proceeding to violence, when the Black Knight | 


enters, and, with the ugly club, which he has 
evermore chained to his girdle, deals the Emir 


such a blew on the head as silences him for a | 
time. To seize Hermengard, and to set fire to | 
With a | the tent with a torch, ready to his hand, is the | 
certain fear he sought to discover a living being | work of a moment. In the confusion which soon | 


Next we find him in the Saracen | 
| camp: he has found his way with ten trusty | ; 
| either the past or the future; I grow old without 


He regards her with amorous | pends <ees 
passion, solicits her to become his wife, gets | 25% 


under the redoubled folds of the serpent, were 
not naked, should we see his tortures? When 
the heart breaks should we not hear the 
vein? Under deceiving appearances, my life is 
not calculated to inspire envy ; 1 shall say more, it is 
at an end; I no longer live, 1 survive. Of all these 
| multiple men that lived in me, to a certain degree, 
man of sentiment, man of poesy, man of the tribune, 
no more remains of me but the man literary. The 
| literary man himself is not happy. Years do not yet 
| weigh me down, but they reckon me up. I bear more 
painfully the loads. of my heart than the load of years. 
These years, like the ghosts of Macbeth, passing their 
hands over my shoulder, show me with the finger not 
crowns, but a sepulchre; and would to God I were 
already laid there! I have not within me a smile for 


posterity in my empty house, all surrounded with the 


one of these stumbling-stones of our tendernesses or 
There are so many bleeding fibres torn 
from my heart still living and buried before me, while 
this heart within me beats like a timepiece which one 
has forgotten te take down in. abandoning a house, 
and which still sounds in vacancy the hours that no 
one counts ! 

This is not the whimpering of dotage, but the 
natural language of a man who has been sorely 
tried in his affections. The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and when a true man chooses to 


in this dazzling solitude, as the hymn and the | arises, he escapes with his followers from the camp, | make his sorrows known we should approach him 
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with all the respect and sympathy with which 
we should approach the house of mourning. 
Alexandre Dumas—Will he ever make a clean 
breast of it? 
stuff about him, which he will conceal as closely 
as roguish Boniface conceals his Cocculus Indicus. 
He puts his name once more to a book in two 


volumes—Madame du Deffand, par Alexandre | 
We have said, puts his name, for it is | 
just possible that he had no more to do with the | 


Dumas. 


editing of these memoirs than had Soulouque of 
Hayti. 
is another supercherie on the part of the author of 


the Trois Mousquetaires. Be it as it may, the reader | 


of these volumes is not likely to derive from them 
either information or amusement. 


piquancy of the French memoir. 
authentic? The Marquise was blind at the time 
these memoirs should have beenindited. Weare 
carried over the difficulty in this way: Madame 
had an amanuensis in Mademoiselle de Saint- 
Vincent, “a very pretty, very lively, very 
gracious enfant, a little like my relatives, who has 
been sent to me from the country to be near me, 
and to find a husband at a cheap rate.” With 
this explanation we must remain satisfied. But, 
after all, allowing these memoirs to be genuine, 
we get no fresh insight into the character of 


French society as it existed in the beginning of | 


the last century. Marie de Vichy de Chamrond, 


afterwards Marquise du Deffand, was born in | 
Burgundy in 1697, and died in 1780 at the vener- | 


able age of 83. Like the Mlle. de Saint-Vincent 
of whom she speaks, she appears to have been 
very pretty, very lively, and had eyes of such 
brilliancy 
of Voltaire. Like other young 
fashion, she was educated in a convent in 
Paris, and was a sceptic before she was out of 
her teens. Walpole, with whom she corresponded, 
says that “her parents, alarmed at her senti- 


women 


ments, sent her the famous Massillon to talk to | 
She was not awed by his character, nor | 


her. 
dazzled by his arguments, but defended herself 
with good sense; and the prelate was more struck 
with her ingenuity and beauty, than shocked at 
her heresy.” 
her death, at the age of eighty-three, she never 


affected scepticism, and always wished to be | 


devout, as the state of the greatest happiness even 
in this world.” Madame’s position in society 
brought herin contact with all the celebrities of the 
day. 
into a profligate and corrupt age; and if her fame 
went abroad on account of her bon-mots and 
sprightly conversation, she shocked the more 
sober portion of society by certain irregularities 
winked at in fashionable life. It is said, among 


other things, that she had the disreputable honour 


of pleasing the Regent, Duke of Orleans, and o 
being for a short time the object of his licentious 
and degrading love. But enough. We are not 
writing a biography of Madame du Deffand, but 
simply indicating the person to whose memoirs 
M. Alexandre Dumas puts his name. 
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We suspect he has much perilous | 


Only a Brunet can tell us whether this | 


They contain | 
nothing new. They want, besides, the sparkle and | 
Again, are they 


that they merited the admiration | 
of | 


He adds, that “from that time to | 


It was her lot, however, to have been born | 


L'Alchimie et les Alchimistes, essai histo- 


e Nouveau voyage dans le paysdes négres, suivi | 
d'études sur la colonie du Sénnégal et de documents histo- | 


| 
Is. | 


(History of the Mormons). | 
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De l' Etat des Choses &« Naples et en Italie (‘' The State 
of Things at Naples and in Italy.”) Letters to 
George Bowyer, Esq., by JULES GONDON. 
A. Bray. London: Dolman. 


In a series of letters to Mr. Bowyer (the representative | 


of the ultramontane party in the British Parliament) 
| M. Gondon undertakes the defence of the government 


| of King Bomba and temporal jurisdiction of the Pope 


M. Gondon makes an 





| of Rome. In his preface, 


assertion which supplies a key to the whole argument : 
“Tn a social point of view (says he) the institutions of | 


Italy will bear comparison with those of any other 
country in Europe, and, above all, with those of Eng- 
land.” Upon this text the entire argument is based. 


| Gladstone is proved to be a calumniator of the mildest | 


of kings and most paternal of rulers; Mazza is as 
much superior to Sir Richard Mayne as his sbirri are 
to the skull-crackers in Hyde-park ;—if they do floga 
| little in the public offices of Naples, do they not use 
| the lash in the British army? After all that can be 
| said, the prisons of “the very Christian King” are 
not a whit worse than that of Birmingham. If we 
have any objection to a little torture, why don’t we 
abolish it in India? In a word, Bomba is (to use the 
very words of the pamphlet) the most calumniated of 
| kings; but he takes comfort from Christina’s philo- 
| sophic aphorism, that ‘the glory of a monarch con- 
sists in being calumniated for the good which he 
| does.” Such are the arguments addressed by M. 

Gondon to Mr. George Bowyer, and which he requests 
| may be circulated among the members of the British 
| House of Commons. 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.*) 

| Paris, March 13. 

| Tue week that has just elapsed has been signalised 
by the death of poor Heinrich Heine. Although the 


termination of the sad life of suffering and inaction to | 


which he had been condemned for the last eight years 


sake, the event has produced a painful sensation in 
| the world of letters; while the small number ef friends 

who accompanied the body to its resting-place formed 
| but too exact a counterpart to the desolate and lonely 
| position of the poet during his eight years’ agony; 
and what has made his case more cruel is the fact 
| of his witnessing, in his living tomb, how soon, and 
| for what worthless objects, the world forgets those 
who have passed away from among them. Were M. 
Alexandre Dumas to die to-morrow, his funeral would 
be attended by half of Paris at least. 
| in his senses will place Dumas on a level with Heine, 
| either for character or talent ? 
| Heine was born at Dusseldorf in the last year of 

last century, but in his youth embraced Protestan- 
| tism. He first went to school under the Jesuits, and 


| 


afterwards became one of Hegel’s pupils—a diversity | 


in his training which no doubt has had no small in- 
| fluence in imparting to his mind that want of prin- 


| ciple, conviction, and sound moral doctrine, without | 


which an approximation to happiness is impossible. 
He was educated for the bar, and even took a high de- 
gree at the University of Bonn; but poetry had more 


of ‘‘ cases,” and he gave himself up exclusively to his | 


| favourite pursuit. He had, however, to resist the 
importunities of his family, and especially his uncle, 
a rich old banker, who, it seems, entertained no very 
high idea of literature as a profession, and who wished 
| him, as he had thrown up the bar, to enter his bank- 
|; ing house as aclerk. He stoutly resisted, however, 
and the uncle, to his shame be it said, only remem- 
| bered him in his will to leave him a paltry 604. 
| His first book—Buch der Lieder—he published 
when in his twenty-third year. It created a profound 
sensation throughout Germany. Since the days of 
| Goethe, the mellow and plastic idiom of the Teutons 
| had not been handled in so masterly a style. Ten- 
| derness, simplicity, the fire of youth, combined with 
a wit which Frenchmen have compared to Voltaire’s, 
and an originality and humour so idiosyncratic that 
no writer that has preceded or followed him can show 
the like. His Jntermezzo, which followed, is still 
more highly appreciated by some. Others, however, 
whose opinion seems to me to have far better founda- 
tion for it, think that the battle of life had taken the 





* A portion of this communication was intended for our 


| last pumber, but was unavoidably omitted. 


Erdkunde der Sinai-Halbinsel, von Paliistina u. | 


Paris: | 


was, on the whole, rather to be desired for his own | 


Yet, what man | 


charms for his fervid imagination than the discussion | 


keen edge and freshness of youth from the poet's 

| mind—what it gained in force and power of sarcasm 
it lost in grace and poetic my * The Jntermezzo and 

| succeeding poetical works of Heine do not, according 

' to the view I am inclined to share in, bear out 

The promise of the golden hours. 


to use the words of another poet, which the Buch der 
Lieder held forth at every page. After his exile from 
Prussia, Heine lived in Paris, and contributed to the 
| Gazette de Cologne, the Allgemeine Zeitung, and other 
German papers, letters on the politics and customs, in 
the men and manners, of the day in France. These 
he himself translated into French: their success 
was very great. His style in French is admi- 
rable. Inferior in power and teragness to Paul 
Louis Courier’s, it rises far above ‘t y the wit 
and refined satire the writer showered down with 
impartial hand on all—friend or foe—who exhibited a 
weakness, a ridicule, a fault, or a vie, that could afford 
a butt for his arrows. With few exceptions, his satire 
was too delicate to offend; but, when the exception 
did occur, the blow was terribly severe. I may here 
| incidentally mention that a complete edition of Heine’s 
works is in course of preparation in Paris. As soon 
| as they are published, I intend reverting to the subject. 

It was Thiers who paid Heine the compliment of 
calling him the wittiest ‘‘ Frenchman” who had put 
pen to paper since the days of Voltaire. His 
biographer in the Débats attributes to him a mot which 
I am pretty certain of having met with before—either 
| in Moore’s memoirs or Sydney Smith’s. It is this: 
| “A few days before his death, Berlioz entered his 
room as a pedantic old physician was going out. 
‘Ah! my dear fellow,’ exclaimed Heine, ‘you will 
find me very stupid to-day. I have just been ex- 
changing ideas with the doctor.’” 

But let this tribute suffice for the present to the 
genius of the departed poet. His tomb has hardly 
yet closed upon him, and his memory has already 
been made the subject of attack. Penny-a-liners, 
whose want of modesty is only surpassed by their 
want of talent, and fifth-rate critics, have already 
been sitting in judgment on works which will pass 
down to posterity as monuments of one of the most 
‘ remarkable men this age of incredulity and revolution 
| has given birth to, and pronounced their doom. It 
| is, perhaps, doing these knaves too much honour to 
| notice their tattle; but the petty malice of this long- 
| 


eared tribe in insulting the corpse of him whose lash, 
while living, they winced under in silence, is too 
characteristic of the French not to be noticed—though 
noticed only to be despised. 
An able Italian periodical, the Rivista Contem- 
| poranea, of Turin, has published in one of its latest 
numbers a document which possesses much interest 
in the eyes of all students of historical literature— 
| viz., a life of Mazarine, preserved in the University 
Library at Turin, and written for a prince of the 
| House of Savoy by an unknown writer, who states 
himself in his preface to have been a friend and 
| schoolfellow of the object of the memoir. This docu- 
ment was published for the first time by the 
Rivista. Contemporanea; but M. Luigi Chiala, who 
has taken the trouble of editing it, commits the 
strange mistake of not giving the precise title, nor 
the extent or state of preservation of the manuscript. 
The author, a Roman, had a more intimate acquain- 
| tance with Mazarine than mere school-fellowship would 
| warrant. He was his boon companion, assisted him at 
| many a brawl, and witnessed his early triumphs at the 
card-table. In many places he takes care to inform 
| the reader that he has been the personal spectator of 
| the facts which he relates, and that the words he 
| quotes are consigned to paper in the same order as 
they fell from the lips of him that uttered them. His 
cpinions have an Italian turn and a kind of naive 
| scampishness which leads to a belief in his sincerity. 
Thus, he expresses the utmost admiration for his 
| hero’s skill at cards, for his powers of dissimulation, 
for his love of ostentation. Mazarine was remark- 
able even as a child. The Trasteverini pointed to 
him as he went along the streets; and throughout 
| Rome he was celebrated for the retentiveness of his 





| memory and the precocious development of his mind. 
He was not five years of age when he recited in public 
| the sermons he had heard some time before at San 
| Filippo de’ Neri, and Sant’ Onofrio.” As a proof of 
| the general interest he excited in his native town, 
| the biographer relates that a Venetian, resident at 
| Rome, named Labia, having heard that Giulio’s 
| father was not rich enough to give his son a liberal 
| education, assigned him for that purpose a pension of 
, ten scudi—and the pension was paid with scrupulous 
exactness until young Mazarine left the Jesuits 
school, several years afterwards. He then sedulously 
applied himself to that peculiar kind of culture 50 
congenial to youthful spirits, i. e., the sowing of wild 
oats; in a word, he gave himself up to what the 
author calls poco buone prattiche, and became a fast 
man. 
The author then falls into fits of admiration for the 
skill and singular good fortune of his amico at every 
| kind of game, but especially at cards. ‘This (he 
says with amusing frankness) gave him many advan: 
tages, and for a long time he carried on in a princely 
style, so as to obtain admission to princely houses. 
Fortune, however, is proverbially inconstant, and one 
day Giulio Mazarino awoke without a bajocco in his 
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doublet; and what made matters worse, he had 
pawned all his spare clothes, jewellery, linen, &c., 
with the exception of a pair of silk stockings. These 
he bravely added to his already large stock at the 
pawnbrokers’, and raised on them some four or five 
testoons, with which he again gambled, and so suc- 
cessfully, as to be able to withdraw all his effects from 
the clutches of the Jews.” - 

This passion for gambling, which did not contri- 
bute a little to the subsequent elevation of Mazarine, 
was not in the least approved of by his father, 
who availed himself of the opportunity afforded 
him by the departure of his friend, Don Girolamo 
Colonna, as ambassador to Madrid, to have 
his son attached to the mission. Time seems to 
have gone over but slowly at the Court of Madrid: 
gambling was quite as favourite a pastime as 
at Rome; but poor Giulio had no money, and was, 
besides, kept within bounds by a wholesome dread of | 
his patron, Colonna. Oneday, however, he was unable | 
to withstand the temptation, and he lost not only all | 
his ready money, but a large sum on parole. This 
check threw him inte a state of melancholy which all 
his powers of dissimulation could not conceal. 
“ Under these circumstances (continues the author) he 
used to turn himself into ridicule, and exclaim, ‘ Che 
sciocco animale che l'uomo senza danaro !’” He got out 
of this scrape by a barefaced lie, which met with the 
utmost success. A notary of Madrid had taken a 
great liking for him ; and from him he borrowed a few 
pistoles, promising to return them when the mail 
should arrive from Rome, as he had been advised it 
would bring him some money. He played with the 
amount he had thus obtained, and was enabled to pay 
the notary all his debts of honour, and still remained 
at the head of a respectable sum. 

This adventure was likely to have more serious 
consequences for Mazarine than is imagined. The 
notary had an only daughter. The friendship he felt 
for Mazarine had, no doubt, been increased by the 
esteem inspired by his punctuality in paying his debts. 
He made up his mind that Giulio Mazarini should be 
his son-in-lay. The daughter was handsome. 
fascinating ; it was not, therefore, surprising that 
Mazarine should have fallen into the trap. The 
destinies of France would have been far ditferent— | 
the Fronde would never have come to pass, had the 
successor of Cardinal Richelieu subsided into a quiet 
burgess of Madrid; but Providence interfered, in the | 
shape of Don Girolamo Colonna; who, having heard of 
the affair, sent back his secretary post haste to Rome, 
with a recommendation to his father to keep a sharp | 
eye on his young son. 

The passion for the fair notariana appears to have | 
been genuine; for, on receiving the command of Don | 
Girolamo, to think no more about the marriage, he 
withdrew from society, and even cards failed to tempt 
him from his retirement. Mazarine was not a man 
to play the “ love-sick swain” for any length of time, 
and he very soon afterwards emerged from his soli- 
tude to perform the principal part in a play written 
by the Jesuits in honour of their founder, St. Ignatius. 

The affair of Casal, when Mazarine went to France 
for the first time, is too well known to be repeated 
here; but the following anecdote will not be unac- 
ceptable to your readers. It is interesting chiefly | 
from the desire it shows in Mazarine to attract the | 
notice of the Queen, Anne of Austria. It should | 
perhaps be premised that at that period both | 
Louis XIII. and Richelieu were yet alive. I trans- | 
late it literatim: ; 





Mazarine, being naturally of a cautious circumspect dis- 
position, was aware of the King’s good intentions towards 
himself, neglected no opportunity of displaying a munifi- 
cence end liberality more than princely. He went one 
evening to the Palais Royal, where he found the court at 
cards. Mazarine was asked to “take a hand,” and accepted | 
with the more readiness as he was in hopes of seeing the | 
Queen. Fortune smiled on Mazarine, and he succeeded in | 
chaining her, so that in a very few hours he was master of | 
some hundred thousand scudi.. The rumour of this extraor- | 
dinary vein soon spread through the apartments, and the | 
courtiers trooped round the card-table, to see the heaps of 
gold which stood before him. The Queen came like the | 
rest, and as her Majesty arrived he staked all his gains 
against the table, and doubled them. He immediately 
divided some twelve thousand ducats between the courtiers | 
that surrounded him, and sent the rest to the Queen, to 
whose happy influence he attributed his suc: After 
some difficulty, her Majesty accepted the present: but a few 
days after sent back to Mazarine jewels worth at least 
double the amount he had presented her with. 


ess, 





Thus was the intimacy begun which led to the | 
morganatic marriage of Anne of Austria with Giulio | 
Mazarine. 

Among the “curiosities” to be seen at the Biblio- 
théque Impériale in Paris, is one which 1 recommend | 
to the attention of your readers; it is an Assyrian | 
stone, probably part of the wall of a house; and from 
the name of its finder is called the Caillou de Michaud. 
It is covered with inscriptions, which have just been | 
deciphered by M. Oppert. They all call down the | 
Wrath of the gods on any who lay violent hands 
onthe house and household of one Siroussour, and 
bears great resemblance tothe Greck xaraox ra, aS you 
May see by the following specimen:— ~ 


May the gods cause him who will have raised his right | 
hand against my house, to be athirst and seek in vain for | 
water! May he be tossed bv wind, burnt by fire, erushed 


beneath stones! May his name be inscribed in the book of 
May his doom be death. 


Perdition! 


| or no application to the politics of t 
| timents lent themselves to a def 


| very 


a fortni 
| very 
cause the wreck 
been more flattering. is now improving; and it may 
be hoped that 





The stone, probably, was placed over the doorway ; 
it weighs about forty pounds. 

A rather curious book has been published by M. 
Lelut, a physician of distinction, whose speciality is 
“ mental alienation.” The object of the doctor is to 
show that Socrates was decidedly insane as far as his 
“demon ” was concerned—the belief in a spirit akin 
to the prompter of the Greek philosopher almost in- 
variably being one of the main features of confirmed 
lunacy. 

All who have visited Constantinople have seen in 
the Hippodrome of days gone by, the Atmeidan, as 
the Turks call it, a brazen column, part of which is 
buried in the ground. According to an opinion 
generally accepted by archeologists, this column— 
which is formed by three huge snakes, whose heads 
have been knocked off by some Moslem devotee, or 
have fallen a prey to time, oxidation, and the elements 
—originally came from the temple of Delphit, where 
it supported the the golden tripod which, according 
to Herodotus, the Greeks consecrated to Apollo after 
the victory of Platwa. But the text of Herodotus 
only mentions one treble-headed serpent ;* 
the column in question is formed of the remains of 
three. Excavations have recently been made round 
the basis, and the pediment was discovered about a 
couple of yards below the surface. On one of the 
faces a few characters have been found, so eaten by 
rust that it is difficult to make anything of them. 
The word THNIO has, however, been made 


out, which would corroborate the archxological hypo- | 


thesis, seeing that according to Herodotus the name 
of the Tenians was inscribed on the tripod, along 
with those of the other nations who had overthrown 
him whom all in those days used to call ‘ The Great 
King.” 

It is well known that one class of our 


to you 


Parisian literati affects to look with contempt on a | 


chair in the Académie ; but this class is composed pre- 
cisely of the cast of writers whose claims to the seat 
are of the most questionable kind ; and it must be con- 
ceded that some names been admitted to that 
honour which are not calculated to raise its character. 
I began this subject to mention the reception of M. 
Legouvé, which has just taken place, into the ranks 
of the Academicans as the successor of M. Ancelot, a 


have 


| dramatist gof moderate merit, but who started with a 


brilliant success, as it were by accident. M. Legouvé 
gave a lively outline of his career, with a grace, and 
above alla brevity, that charmed every hearer. Ancelot 
was a young man, aclerk in a ministerial office, at the 
time of the Restoration, and occupied his leisure by 
writing a tragedy, in verse of course. The title and 
subject was Louis XII.; and thou it had little 

he day, the sen- 
nee of the new order 
of things, then fiercely attacked by the press and 
the Bonapartists. It was looked at in this sense, and 
Ancelot, who rose in the morning a nobody— 
a poor over-worked clerk, with 1200 franes 
a year (48/.)—went, to his infinite surprise, to bed a 
champion of the divine right of kings, a defender of 
the French Monarchy, and a p? of the Court. 
His poor tragedy was lauded to the skies, and he was 
presented to Louis XVIIL., who complimented him, 
and offered him a title and a pe The former 








fede 











1e refused, but accepted the latt like a man of 
I f , but pted the latt | f 
sense, and enjoyed it to the day of his death. H 
filled some diplomatic post in Russia, and wrote se- 
veral tragedies, none of which, however, rose above 
graceful mediocrity. M. Ancelot was likewise the 


author of numerous vaudevilles, which were the best 
of his dramatic productions. The new 





predecessor’s literary character ich would not have 
discredited Macaulay. Ile was replied to rather 
heavily by M. Flourens; but the matinée went off 
with unusual éelat; the weather was fine, the sun 
bright, the ladies in their gayest toilets—and alto 
gether, a reception at the ie Franc 





A a 
something for a foreigner to witness. It may not 
be amiss to mention an error that foreigners not 
unfrequently fall into, in confounding members of , 


There are five 


the Institute with the Academicians. 
isting of the Beaux 


departments of the former, consistin 


| Arts, Sciences, Belles Lettres, &e., inte which dis- 
tinguished artists, musicians, and others are ad- 
mitted; but the Academy is reserved for eminence of 
the highest kind, the poet, statesman, orator, or his- 
torian all finding a niche 1e temple. Hence, 
‘Membre de I’ Institut,” we frequently find 





attached to the names of composers, &c., not of the 
first order, is looked upon in a far different 
ight to “* Membre de l’Académie Francaise.” 

“Mlle. Rachel in America ”—is the title we prefer 
giving to a series of Ictters now in course of publica- 
tion, entitled Rachel et le Nouveau Monde, detailing 
f Mile. Rachel and the theatrical 
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band who accompanied her across the Atlantic, from 
the moment of their departure by the Rouen Railway 
in July last, until their return to Paris some six 
weeks ago. Mile. Rachel herself only arrived about 


eht ago; her health, which has really been 
t, though perhaps not so bad as to 


indifferen 
of the speculation had her weleome 


this little lesson of the instability of 


, conven oPieg 


whereas | 


Academician | 
told all this, and finished with an estimate of his | 
os 


| human wishes may be of service, in teaching her to 
| place a higher estimate on the kindness and en- 
| couragement she has experienced at the hands of her 
countrymen, from the hour she set her foot on the 
boards of the Théatre Francais, a poor, friendless 
candidate for public favour, without a recommenda- 
tion of any kind save her talent. How that talent 
was fostered, praised, and rewarded, is known to 
everybody—as also how the fair artiste responded to 
| the favour so generously extended to her. The letters 
furnish a pleasant commentary upon the vanity of 
little ambition, and are written with a gaiety and 
spirit which all the adverse fortunes the troupe ex- 
perienced (the writer being one of the actors) have 
not been able to repress. It was quite a family party, 
so far as the Rachel or rather Felix party were 
concerned, there being no less than six of them among 
the voyageurs. 

By a singular coincidence Mlle. Rachel, who had 
remained some little time at Havre, where she landed, 
to recruit, after the fatigue and illness of a boisterous 
| passage, entered Paris the same evening as her great 
rival, Mme. Ristori, who has come back to us as bril- 
liant and as powerful as ever. She has as yet only 
appeared in ‘*Myrra,” a noble tragedy of Alfieri’s ; 
| but the subject is one in which only the genius of the 
greatest of tragedians can make the spectator forget 
its repulsive nature. In the hands of Mme. Ristori 
the character seems the very spirit of chastity and 
suffering. The enthusiasm and I must also say the 
emotion of the auditory, excited by this grand trage- 
dian in the fourth act, surpassed anything I ever 
witnessed in a French theatre. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
; Rome, December 20th, 1856. 
Recent Italian Publications—Iistory, 
Archeology. 
Tue “ History of the Italians ” (Storia degli Italiani) 
| by Cesare Cantu, undertaken anterior to his “ Uni- 
| versal History,” and the material compiled for which 
led the author to the idea of the latter more impor- 
tant work, had reached the fourth of the large close- 
printed octavos in which it is being published by 
Pomba, before I left Turin near the end of October. 
As might be expected in a favourite theme, to whicl: 
the author returns after an interval of sixteen years, 
dedicated to the work on which his reputation princi- 
pally rests, there is more announcement of feeling and 
individuality, more spontaneity and enthusiasm of 
tone, in this last than in his other productions. And 
that individuality which is here, as it were, perso- 
| nally introduced to us, must be owned to possess 
many qualifications for a great historian, many attri- 
butes to command interest and respect—indefatigable 
indust and sustained dignity without pomposity, 
| and felicitous power of using vast material without 
the fatiguing minuteness or self-consciousness of mere 
erudition ; a philosophical habit of thought, estimating 
the principles of action and relations between great 
events or destinies; religious earnestness, which, pos- 
sessed strongly by the sense of providential purpose, 
imparts a high-toned morality to the whole creation 
of the mind. Cantu has done more, perhaps, than 
any recent writer—certainly than any of Italy—to 
rehabilitate the reputation of the Middle Ages; for 
| this very reason, that what he has done in this ob- 
| ject has been calmly, rationally, and impartially 
effected. His vindication of the claims of those ages 
to our sympathy and reverence is touched with a 
certain degree of thoughtful enthusiasm, and illus- 
trated by a highly wrought picturesqueness of de- 
scription, whilst the reason is satisfied in accepting an 
| advocacy which, at the same tim», deals with even- 
| handed justice the measure of disapprobation, and 
displays the darker as fully as the brighter side of the 
picture. ‘The only historic romance by this writer, 
‘* Margarita Pusterla ” (one of the most brilliant and 
successful produced in Italy since the ‘* Promessi 
i the same corrective illustration of 
iod: magnificent and dazzling in its por- 
the court of the Visconti at Milan of the 
eenth century; horror-striking in the realities 
dof tyranny and the ghastly distinctness of 
gic catastrophe. Cantu, though a sincere ad- 
mirer of medieval Pontiffs, of Gregory VII. and 
Innocent IIL, though deeply convinced of the benefits 
conferred on society generally by the clergy and 
monastic orders, has not made his history in reference 
to those periods and characters a poem in prose, like 
the attractive but too obviously one-sided ‘* Mores 
Catholic” of Digby ; nor has he weakened its effect 
by sustaining the tone of the apologist. There are 
passages in which nationality of feeling leads him 
into a discursiveness that may well be excused when 
a country of such memories and charms as Italy is 
the theme, among which the following has an elo- 
quence and harmony almost lyric in the original 
scarcely to be preserved fully in translation into any 
other idiom. He has been speaking of the ge 
phic peculiarities of Italy. 
‘ Hence the marvellous varieties of aspect, that seem 
to bring the climate of Constantinople into proximity 
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with that of Norway, whether in extension or eleva- 
tion; so that one may gather the lemon and pome- 
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granate in the smiling plains at the foot of the Retian 
Alps, on whose rugged heights the chamois can | 
scarcely find lichens for its food by digging into the 
perpetual snow. With snow is crowned that Mongi- | 
bello, whose heights are scattered with volcanic | 
scoria, whilst on its lower declivities the summer | 
neyer ceases ; and thus on the Madonie and Monti- | 
sori mountains of Sicily, one side sparkles with snow, | 
while the othe: blooms with aromatic rarities. Hence 
also the multiform vegetation: the dark verdure of | 
the coniferous trees that spring from the girdle of | 
ice-seas opposed by Mont Cenis, St. Bernard, and | 
the Splugen to the fiery darts of the sun, and to the | 
avidity of invading conquerors ; the crystalline lakes, 
refreshed by cool zephyrs, and set in a frame of 
perennial foliage from the myrtle and laurel, that | 
stand in dark relief against the argentive olive, the | 
woodland luxuriance contrasting with the mountain 
grandeur around, like merry childhood and thought- 
ful age; in the south, deserts, where blushes the | 
thorny Soda spinosa; in the north, fragrant sub- 
alpine meadows nourishing bees, and flocks, and cattle. | 
Amidst files of Chinese mulberries and pine-poplars, | 
tower stately cities on the plains of Lombardy; in | 
limpid lakes are mirrored terrace-gardens, and 
slopes festooned with vines, as if decked for festivity, 
and bowers affording perpetual shelter from the cani- 
cular heats, the protracted aridity of resplendent 
skies. The gold of thousand orange and lemon fruits 
stands in relief against darkly umbrageous forests in 
Campania, the Calabrias, and the Genovesato; 
thickets of terebinth and lentiscus overshadow the 
caves of the Trogledytes; lances of agave and spatulze 
of cactus hedge round the fields where rise in uncul- 
tured pomp the leander, the pistachio, and the fan- 
like palm; rocks rendered horrid by the wild fig, 
the opuntia, the carub, and the aloe rising to 
twenty metres, and overshadowed by date-trees or 
the chestnut that may give shelter to one hundred 
horses under its vast-spreading follage, announce, at 
Catania and Girgenti the neighbourhood of Africa; | 


the smiling aspects of Palermo, and the Neapolitan | 
& ast i 


Mergellina enable us to feel as if beholding veritably 
a piece of Paradise fallen upon earth. And when with 


one glance the view embraces Italy and Sicily, so | 


many highways, bays, and creeks adapted for the 
intercourse of civilisation and transport of produce ; 
such wealth of minerals, such luxuries for the uses of 
life, such charms inviting from every plain the 
admiring stranger, the student of the beautiful, the 


pilgrim of intelligence; ancient cities buried under | 


| and poorly inhabited; ports whence once used to sail 


| misfortunes, which, thrice resuscitated from its ruins, 





| lapilli, or forgotten among groves of brick and piles | 


of ruin ; others, formerly most populous, now thinly 


hundreds of ships, where now we scarcely see some 
fisherman's bark moored near the solitary strand; 
the mysteries of Art not less marvellous than those 
of Nature, and the monuments of every nation that 
has streamed from north and south to bathe this soil 
with their own and our blood; an eternal city that 
has governed the world, first by arms, then by laws, 
and finally by religion;—then, after contemplating 
all these, one feels oneself possessed by profounder 
affection for a land of privileged glories and illustrious 


in laborious silence is restoring for itself the wings of 
hope.” 

There are, is a remark elsewhere made—and it seems 
paradoxical, but, I believe, is perfectly true—‘t There 
are regions and towns in Italy less known than some 
in Egypt and India.” 

The geology and natural history of this peninsula 
are sketched with the vigorous freedom of one 
thoroughly at home in the subject, and an interesting 
comparison is drawn between the agriculture of 
modern and ancient times, The wines of the ancients 
and the methods of making them, all enumerated by 
Pliny and Columella, according to those writers sup- 
plied Italy with fifty several qualities; and these 
alone, without foreign importation, were used at the 
imperial table. But, though the same method of 
cultivation is used at this day, no catalogue exists 
containing the names and enumeration of Italian 
wines in the nineteenth century. Lemons and 
oranges were, probably, not transplanted to this 
soil till the third century of our era. 

The epoch of Etruscan civilisation is with much 
erudition, but entertaining style, presented before 
the reader in these pages; and the most celebrated 
monuments of that people are described as now ex- 
isting. Cantu inclines to the opinion, which is also 
advanced by Micali, that neither the civilisation | 
nor art of Etruria were borrowed from Greece: and 
the assumption that Etruscan vases are mostly of 
Greek origin, he argues against as untenable. As to 
the primitive origin of that people, he resigns himself | 
(and must not good sense acquiesce in this conclu- | 
sion?) to consider it beyond all positive demonstra- 
tion, though convinced that they belonged to the very | 
first known immigration into Italy, and afterwards | 
became subjected to the Pelasgians, remaining so till | 
the latter left these shores. The remark is just, that ' 





‘Tn speaking of the History of Italy, itis too much 
the case that Roman story alone is implied or thought 
of—an injustice which it would be well to repair by di- 
recting attention to the greater number of the conquered 
races, among whom are found enduring elements that 
have survived conquering societies finally exhausted 
by their own efforts.” Phe philologic aspects of his 
theme are examined by Cantu with great carefulness 
and collation of evidences, appropriating a voluminous 
appendix. ‘ We believe (he says) that the Italian 
languages derive from a common stock, but that, by 
long wanderings, migrations, and intermixtures, they 
became eventually so altered that the idioms of 
Etruscans, Umbrians, Oscans, Volscians, and Latins, 
were quite distinct.” 

Leaving mysterious Etruria and imperial Rome, 
a more rapid and lively style distinguishes this work 
in the third and fourth volumes, whch comprise the 
period commonly denoted Middle Ages, the last clos- 
ing with the end of the fifteenth century. The 
method is frequently followed, which has been ably 
carried out by the best recent biographists in German 
and English, as Hurter and Prescott, namely, of 
portraying an epoch in universal history through 
the medium and representation of a single character. 
Cantu carries out this further, by taking, as symbolic 
of periods, the contrasts or analogies presented by 
leading personages; thus he gives sections headed: 
“ Dante and Boniface VIII. ;” “ Dante and Petrarch ;” 
and others, in which the great chroniclers of history 
are themselves treated in historic analogy—Baronius 
and Muratori—the Tuscan Chroniclers, &c. As was 
inevitable, much of the same material may be recog- 
nised in this section of the work which the reader 
has found in the “‘ Universal History ” of its author ; 
nevertheless, the working of these romantic and many- 
coloured details into a grand and impressive picture, 
a grouping of splendours and horrors, of darkest 
crimes and brightest virtues, is strikingly successful. 
The “ Divine Comedy” is epigrammatically styled 
‘the most important document of our history ;” and 
the volume thatintroduces Dante abounds with vividly- 
drawn episodes illustrative of his time, of thirteenth 
and fourteenth century manners — vigils of arms, 
festivals, weddings, pomps of worship, details of the 
kitchen, the banquet, the bed, and the toilet. The 
aggregate has been so managed as to speak to the 
intelligence like a series of brilliant pictures, convey- 
ing general impressions of the moral principles that 
affected the life of society. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
MENTAL calculation formed the subject of elucidation 
at two meetings held at the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, the process having been explained by Mr. 
Bidder, who in early youth presented a remarkable 
instance of calculating precocity. Mr. Bidder at once 
dispelled the illusion that there was any royal road, 
by stating that he had invented all his own rules 
which had given him his early powers, and which, in 
fact, were only methods of so arranging calculation as 
to facilitate the powers of registration. When about 
six years old he first began to deal with numbers; 
his earliest recollection was in counting to 10, then 
100, then 1000, and afterwards he taught himself the 
method of abbreviation. Mental calculation de- 
pended on two faculties —computing am regis- 
tering. 
facility depending on the mind having a store of facts 
which it could command without effort when required. 
Registering “or memory, this power limited the ex- 
tent to which mental calculation could be carried. 
Up to a certain point it was as rapid as thought ; 
but the difficulty increased in a very high ratio; so 
that, although Mr. Bidder had calculated 12 figures 
into 12 figures, the real utility was limited to 3 figures 
into 3 figures. A boy, as ordinarily taught, would 


multiply mechanically, commencing at the units. | 


Mr. Bidder adopted the diametrically opposite course 
of proceeding, commencing at the left-hand side. 


Thus, multiplying 173 X 397, the following process | 


was performed mentally. 


100 by 397 — 39,700 
70 by 300 = 21,600 — 60,708 











ZO by 90 seve... == 6,300— 67,000 
by 7 vee = 490 == 67,490 

3 by 300 = 900 68,390 

3by 90 == 270== 68,660 

Sby 7 21=68,681 


The last result in each operation being alone regis- 
tered in the memory. It would thus be seen that the 
mind adopted a system of natural algebra, and 
substituting algebraical terms for the numbers 


See ad tS e+f)=ad+ae+af+bd+ | 


e+bf+ed+ce+cf. A similar process was car- 
ried out in addition, subtraction, and division ; only 
in the last, as contrasted with multiplication, it was 
necessary to register two results. In treating the 
Rule ef Three as applied to lineal measures, weights, 


Computing was executive or reasoning; the | 4 Os. 
design and material, it appears from the past ex- 





money, and time, it was necessary to store in the 
mind certain facts; thus, dividing the pound 
into its component parts, we have 240 pence 
and 960 farthings. The mile consisted of 190,080 | 
barley-corns, 63,360 inches, &c.; and the year | 
comprised of 31,536,000 seconds, 525,600 minutes, 
or 8769 hours. Thus, to ascertain the number 
of seconds in 89 years, instead of the usual pro- | 
cess of multiplying 89 X 7, then X 52, then inter- 
posing 87 days, then multiplying successively by 
24, 60, and 60, it was only necessary to multiply at | 
once 89 & 31,536,000—the result being obtained by | 
22 figures, which, in the ordinary method, would re- 
quire 59 figures. Mr. Bidder had also contrived 
abbreviations in Square and Cube Roots, Compound 
Interest, and Prime Numbers. 

“The cause of explosions of steam boilers” was 
explained by Mr. W. K. Hall, of the United States, 
at the same institution. Besides inherent defects of 


perience of explosions that the water was a more 
dangerous elemext than steam, for explosions had 
generally taken place from the water in the boiler 
having fallen to too low a level; the plates were then 
exposed to a high temperature and the steam sur- 
charged with caloric. In injecting at this time an 
additional supply of water into the boiler it was 
thrown over the heated plates into the superheated 
steam, and suddenly converted into steam of too high 
a tension for the boiler, operating instantaneously 
with all the momentum of a blow. And as the water 
necessary to produce this disastrous result might be 
supplied to the surcharged steam, from that already 
in the boiler, by the agitation incident to the opening 
of the so-called safety valve, the alarming fact was 
presented that the very instrument provided for in- 
suring against explosions might become the cause of 
producing one. This led to the conclusion that by 
| opening a water blow-off valve the object of safety 
| would be attained; although the boiler might be in- 
| jured and the flues destroyed, still no explosion would 
| occur. 
| The term perpetual motion, although in one sense 
all motion, or rather all force, is perpetual, is used to 
convey the notion of a motive machine, the initial 
| foree of which is restored by the motion produced by 
| itself. Now, it is agreed that this power does not 
exist ; but certain consequences had resulted, and 





‘others are likely to result, from approximation 





DRAMA, &e. 


made towards perpetual motion, as, for instance, 
a current of electricity producing magnetism and 
thence necessarily motion, or the dilatation and 
contraction of water by heat and cold, or the me- 
chanical force produced by the transfer of heat as 
assumed in Carnot’s theory, but controverted by M. 
Seguin, who assumed that the elastic force of 
gases and vapours increased directly by pressure. 
Mr. W. R. Grove, in treating this subject, ‘‘ The 
inferences from the negation of perpetual motion,” 
at the Royal Institution, in addition to these 
communicated an experiment showing that when 
electricity performs any mechanical work which 
does not return to the machine, electrical power 
is lost or converted into mechanical power. Ob- 
jections to these views were presented by M. 
Matteucci, which may be put thus: if chemical action 
can produce heat, and heat in its turn reproduce 
chemical action, and at the same time another force, 
say magnetism—by adding this to the total heat more 
than the original chemical action would be obtained, 
and hence perpetual motion. Theassumed impossibility, 
however, thus becomes a valuable test of the approach 
that in any experiment we may have to eliminating 
the whole power which a given natural force is 
capable of producing; it also serves, when any new na- 
tural phenomenon is discovered, to enable us to ascertain 
how far this can be brought into relation with those 
previously known. Mr. Grove concluding “ that the 
general scope of the argument leads the mind to 
regard the so-called imponderables as modes of motion 
and not as different kinds or species of matter.” 

At the Royal Geographical Society, Capt. Parish, 
in a paper “on the formation and track of Cyclone,” 
stated that he considered the motion of wind in 
general to be rotatory, applying the term ‘Cyclones 
to revolving winds advancing in aline. Trade winds, 
probably Cyclones of large diameter, strike the surface 
diagonally, while revolving winds of limited diameter, 
and tropical winds of still less diameter, strike the 
surface horizontally. The force of revolving winds 
seems to increase as the diameter decreases, and is 
also associated with the sun’s action, seldom exceeding 
a fresh gale in those latitudes where the sun has not 
been vertical for some time, but having the violence 
of hurricanes where the sun is vertical. The Cyclones 
without but near the tropics appear to have a greater 
diameter than those within, and on higher latitudes 
with diameters of 1000 miles, or thereabouts, they 
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strike the surface horizontally, moving eastward ; | excellence is that containing the Transactions of the | medieval architecture to combine to resist. Mr. 


rotatery character of winds. 

At the same society, Consul Gardner, on the Gipsies 
of Moldavia —a country, under present circumstances, 
of special interest—assumed the number to be about 


| 
his observations appearing to establish the general | 


120,000. They were intelligent and industrious, but, | 


unfortunately, were sunk in a terrible state of slavery ; 


and sympathy was claimed for them on the ground | 


of their consanguinity with the natives of India. The 


first emigration from the Indus took place in the | 
fourth century, when they proceeded to Beloochistan ; | 


from thence they reached Susiana, and in the sixth 
century they occupied the Chaldean Marshes; from 
whence they were moved to the Cilician Gates, and 
continued to inhabit North Syria until the Greek 
Emperors moved them to Iconium. In the thirteenth 
century they had reached the Bosphorus, and were 
first heard of in Europe in the fourteenth century, 
arriving in Moldavia in 1428. Everywhere their 
dialect corresponds with the Hindustani, although 
they give themselves the Egyptian appellation of 
Pharaon. 

The arrival of Lord Canning at Bombay was made 


the occasion of an imposing ceremony—“ the turning | 


the first sod of the Vehar Waterworks.” It appears 
that Bombay has been subject to quinquennial periods 
of water famine; for the population, which in 1816 
was 161,000, in 1856 is nearly 900,000, and conse- 
quently the supply that might have been sufficient 


is now inadequate, and hence the necessity of a large | 


reservoir as a means of supply at the periodical 
droughts. i 
prise an area of 9 square miles, and a depth of at least 
40 feet. The cost is estimated, including the expen- 


sive iron piping to Bombay, at 25 lakhs, or about a | 


quarter of a million sterling, and the water would 
thus be brought near to every man’s door. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

WE are favoured with the first part of the Proceed- 
ings of the Essex Archeological Society, a volume of 
unusnal interest and excellence for a_ provincial 
society. First we have an inaugural lecture from 
the pen of the Disney Professor of Archeology at 
Cambridge, which is characterised by the polished 
elegance of thought and language which some of our 
readers have before time had the opportunity of en- 
oying in the Professor's Cambridge lectures. Next 
comes a useful paper on the Roman Walls of Col- 
chester, by Dr. Duncan, of that town—a good in- 
stalment of that long arrear of information which the 
antiquaries of that most interesting Roman site owe 
to the archeological world. We have also a paper 
on the fine stone sphynx which was found years ago 
on the site of the hospital; full, like all Dr. Bell’s 
papers, of recondite learning and novel and startling 
theory. And still another Colchester paper, on the urn | 
of dark clay, with gladiatorial scenes and aninscription, 
recently discovered in the extensive Roman cemetery 
on the west of the town. At that time this urn was | 
unique. Similar workmanship in Samian ware was 

common enough ; but this comparatively high style 

of design, executed in the ware which is believed to | 
have come from our British kilns at Durobrive 
(Caistor), was unknown. But, since the publica- 
tion of the volume under notice, another vase of 
similar character has been found in the same 
neighbourhood. The other Roman papers are— 
one on the Roman Sepulture of Infants, from the 
well-known pen of the Hon. Richard Neville; and 
notes on the remains of a Roman villa at Chelmsford, 
by Mr. F. Chancellor, of that place; and on Roman 
remains of various kinds at Coggeshall, on the great 
Roman road from Camulodunum to Verulamium and 
Camboricum, by the Rev. E. L. Cutts, in which the 
fact is established conclusively that there was a 
Roman town or village there. The medieval papers 
are—in civil archeology, some notes on Hedingham 
Castle, by Mr. Majendie, its present owner; a genea- 
logical paper on the De Veres, by Mr. Almack; and 
some curious extracts from an old Diary, illustrative 
of manners and customs in Essex in the time 
of James TI. and William and Mary, by Mr. 
Cutts. In the subject of ecclesiastical antiquities | 
we have an account of some wall paintings at East 
Ham Church ; and remarks on the Round Churches 
of England, with reference to that at Little Maplested, 
both by Mr. G. Buckler; notes on Castle Hedingham | 
Church, by Mr. Cutts; and, most interesting of all, | 
an account, by Mr. King, of a newly-discovered early | 
brass at Bowers Giffard Church—a very fine and | 
elaborate example of the armour of the beginning | 
of the fourteenth century. The illustrations of this 
volume deserve especial notice; three of them are 
woodcuts of first-rate excellence, viz., two views of 
the fine late tomb of John, Earl of Oxford, in Hed- 
ingham Church, and one of the Bowers Giffard brass; | 
one fine steel engraving of Hedingham Castle; and | 
the remainder are for the most part amateur etchings | 
of very creditable character —making altogether | 
twenty plates. We may congratulate the Essex So- | 
ciety on having been able to produce a first volume of 
transactions of such sterling and general interest. | 





Another provincial volume of more than average | which he deprecates, and calls upon the lovers of | N 


These works, long since projected, com- | 


| pleasant paper of learned gossip on the connection | 


Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for the | Fergusson has suggested in his recent Handbook of 
Session of 1854-55. The first paper is a general | Architecture that, if that Hall had been raised fifty or 
sketch of our Anglo-Saxon antiquities, by Mr. T. | sixty feet higher, and properly lighted, it would have 
Wright, which was illustrated at the time of its | been the finest interior in England; but we were not 
delivery by the Faussett Collection, then recently | aware that any proposition had been seriously 
| acquired for Liverpool; and is illustrated in the | made to effect the alteration. However, if such 
| volume before us by an instructive profasion of wood- | be the case, and if professional men advise that the 
cuts from the works of Mr. Charles Roach Smith and | thing is practicable, we should certainly incur Mr. 
| Mr. Wright, and from the works of the Abbé Cochet, | Mogford’s censure by giving our voice for the altera- 
the authority on the Continental antiquities of the | tion. Surely no one can look along the hall without 
same era; it is further illustrated by a map of Saxon | feeling painfully the lowness of that vast roof. It 
England, in which all the principal cemeteries of the | reminds us of the space between the stone vaulting 
| 


various Saxon tribes are carefully noted, whose value | and the timber roof of a cathedral nave ; and the de- 
to the Saxon student is obvious. Mr. Fairholt gives at | 


| fect has been made still more evident by the recent 
| plate and description of a grotesque masque of punish- 


construction of the great staircase at its southern 
end. But to return to the meeting in Pall Mall. 
The Rev. C. Boutell next read a paper on the Tombs 
and Monuments of Westminster Abbey. Mr. G.G. Scott 
read a very interesting paper on the Chapter-house 
of Westminster. It has been so modernised that few 
perhaps are aware that the half-ruinous mouldering 
| old building near the Poets’ Corner is the original 
Chapter-house, built in the reign of Henry IIT., 
about the year 1250, at the same period as the Abbey, 
and then spoken of as “the incomparable Chapter- 
house of Westminster.” After the Dissolution it was 
used for the purposes of the House of Commons ; but in 
the time of Edward VI. that King gave up St. Stephen’s 
Chapel (another exquisite building) to the Lower 
House of Parliament, and the Chapter-house became 
a receptacle for the records of the kingdom. In 1714, 
similar | the modern alterations were made in the building. 
| The medizvalists will think a little less bitterly of 
| Sir Christopher Wren when they learn that he refused 
to sanction the vandalism which was then perpetrated, 
and that the work was placed in other hands. These 
“‘ repairs” were as follows: The roof was taken off; 


ment, obtained from the Castle of Nuremberg, and 
now in the collection of Lord Londesborough. These 
restraints for unruly tongues were introduced into 
| northern Europe, Mr. Fairholt thinks, at the time of 
the accession of Charles V. of Spain to the throne of 
| Germany. English examples of them, under the 
| name of “ scolds’ bridles,” exist in the church of 
Walton-on-Thames; Plott gives an engraving of 
| another in his * History of Staffordshire ;"" Brand, in | 
- “ History of Newcastle-on-Tyne,” engraves | 
another; another is in the Town Hall, Worcester ; 
another in the possession of the Town Council of Lich- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


field; another at Leicester, which came from the 
| Town Hall there; the Marquis of Anglesea has one | 
at Beaudesert; and another, in the shape of a 
masque, something like this from Nuremberg, is 
preserved at Harustall Ridware. Several 
instruments—there called ‘ Branks ”—are preserved in 
Scotland. They are, together with the disused parish 
stocks, curious relics of the system, which seems to 
| have obtained chiefly in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, of punishing and endeavouring to prevent | : L n « 
minor breaches of social order and propriety, by | the vaulting was destroyed; the beautiful original 
exposing the culprits to the ridicule of their neigh- | Windows were blocked up, and round-headed ones 
bours. The most interesting thing in the volume is a ; inserted in their stead; the original entrance was 
| plate of a unique terra-eotta Grecian vase, found in a | blocked up, and a miserable door placed in its stead; 
grave at Canosa, formerly in the collection of the | and the character of the building was destroyed 
Prince of Syracuse, now in that of Mr. Mayer of | generally as far as possible. Mr. Scott, after labo- 
Liverpool. The general outline of the vase is globular, | Tious examinations amidst the rabbish with which 
with a short neck, and one handle at the back; its | the place is crowded, succeeded in recovering data for 
height, exclusive of the statuettes which adorn it, is | 4 restoration of the original building on paper, and 
eighteen inches. In front, in the middle of the swell | exhibited to the meeting the result in a beautiful 
of the vase, is a Medusa’s head in bas-relief, and over | drawing and plan, which we hope will be given to the 
it a bas-relief group of two cupids; on each side of | world through the pages of some one of our illustrated 
this centre-piece is a half-figure of a centaur in full | contemporaries. The rubbish, by-the-by, through 
relief, springing out of the body of the vase with | which Mr. Scott had to find his way—in some places 
great vigour of actiun. On each side of the handle is | in piles ten feet thick; in a long passage, through 
a little pedestal, and the handle itself forms another | Which he groped his way, trodden down into a solid 
pedestal, upon which are three statuettes forming a | Mass—is possibly rather valuable rubbish ; for it con- 
dramatic group, which Mr. F. R. B. Béicke identifies | sists of ancient records. Mr. Scott tells us that the 
as representing the scene from Sophocles, in which | portion of them which he discovered—for their exist- 
Ulysses and Diomed surprise Dolon in his attempt to | en¢e appears to have been previously overlooked—in 
steal the horses of Achilles. These statuettes appear | the long passage, has since been removed to the 
to be eight or nine inches high, and are very admir- | library, and is now in proper custody. Among 
ably and spiritedly designed. Originally the vase | the antiquities of interest which were exhibited, 
has been painted with various colours, traces of which | besides those exhibited by Mr. Hugo, were architec- 
still remain. Our readers who areconversant with such | tural fragments from the Temple Church, St. Stephen’s 
works will fully appreciate the exceeding value and in- | Chapel, and other buildings, by Mr. Sidney Smirke ; 
terest of this vase; nothing similar to it has yet been | 4 collection of rare maps, views, and other illustra- 
discovered: very probably it was fabricated for some | tions, by Hollar and others, of Old London and West- 
special purpose, perhaps for presentation to the Greek | Minster; numerous valuable engravings of Old St. 
in whose grave it was fonud, in honour of his merits | Paul’s; and an extremely curious view of Cheapside, 
or achievements. Mr. Edward Benn gives a second | of the time of Charles I., said to be the earliest street 
notice of British antiquities, devoted to the pecu- | view of London known to exist (?); some excellent 
liarities of the glass beads so frequently found with the | water-colour sketches, by Mr. J. H. Le Keux, of an- 
interments of that era. He considers them to be of | cient buildings in Middlesex; and specimens of British 
native manufacture, and to form therefore another and Roman pottery, seals, coins, tradesmen’s tokens, 
proof that the race which fabricated them was | &¢- &e. 

advanced far beyond the condition of barbarism. In 
a second paper on the materials for the history of the | 
two counties, and the mode of using them, Mr. J. | 
Robson gives an enumeration of the literary sources | 
of general English history for the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries, with a critical examination of the | 
value of their evidence, which will be interesting and 
valuable to the young stadent of English history. 
The volume contains also a number of highly inter- 
esting papers on subjects connected with natural 
history and general literature, which it does not fall 
within the scope of our article to notice further, with 
the exception of one of them—a very interesting and 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


PICTURE SALES. 
Mr. Cuarues Brrcn’s pictures, which were sold 
on the 27th and 28th of last month, at Messrs. Foster’s 
Auction-rooms, fetched, in some cases, very con- 
siderable prices. Several of the pictures, however, 
were, as we have been given to understand, bought 
in. Two brilliant little vignettes, in water colours, 
by Turner, one entitled ‘“‘On the Nile,” the other, 
‘Calais Lighthouse,” went for 60 and 55 guineas. 
Beautiful fairy-like imaginations they were, and, pace 


between archeology and natural history, by Mr. 


Joseph Clarke, of Saffron Walden, which we very | 


heartily commend to our readers’ enjoyment. 


The London and Middlesex Archeological Society 


is exhibiting a great deal of vigorous life ; it is a very 


little time since we had to report a successful general 


meeting of the society at Crosby Hall; and we have 
already to report another, still more successful in 
point of numbers, at the other end of London, viz., in 
the French Gallery in Pall Mall. After the formal 


business, the Rev. T. Hugo read a paper on the | 


Primeval History of London and Middlesex; exhi- 
biting in illustration of it a number of British and 
Roman antiquities of stone and metal, which have 
been found chiefly in the Thames at Teddington, 
Hampton Court, and Battersea-bridge. Mr. Mogford, 


F.S.A., read.a paper on Recollections of Westmin- | 


ster, containing chiefly notices of the Abbey and Hall. 


Mr. Mogford says that a proposition has been made | 


| Mr. Ruskin, as little like anything real as possible. 
They have a poetical reality of their own, which is 
| quite another thing. Turner’s ‘“ Approach to 
| Venice,” which we recollect in the Academy 
Exhibition of 1844, looked as gay and unreal 
as ever, a dazzling haze of colour. It 
was knocked down at 840 guineas, Mr. Maclise’s 
“‘Baron’s Hall,” which lately astonished the 
natives at Paris, was bought in, we believe, at 
| 1000 guineas. Etty’s “Golden Age”—one of his 
best pieces of colour, and of which it has been —_ 
enough observed, that, as Turner's “ Carthage ” hol 

its ground between two Claudes, so this picture 
might, without diminution, be hung between two 
Titians—went at 810 guineas; whether sold or not 
we are unable to say. A brilliant River Seene, and a 
Windmill, by John Linnell, both fetched 520 guineas. 
The former of these pictures was founded originally, 
we believe, on a sketch of Miiller’s; but Mr. Linnell 


to raise the roof of Westminster Hall; a proceeding | has given to it a glow of colour all his own. A little 


ursery Scene, by Plassan, could hardly be consi- 
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dered very cheap at 84 guineas, for which it went; | Royal consideration, in connection with the site of the 
while W. Hunt’s incomparable “Cricketer” and | present National Gallery, the practicability and ex- 
“Cold Morning” fetched but 81 and 49 guineas. | pediency of forming by degrees a gallery of original 
These latter prices are, however, considered high for | portraits, such portraits to consist as far as possible of 
water-colour drawings; though, if we were to look | those persons who are most honourably commemorated 
only to intrinsic excellence, and the quantum of gra- | in British history as warriors or as statesmen, or in 


. . 7 | . . . . 
tification and amusement afforded by these works, we | arts, in literature, or in science,” was agreed to, the 
































































































must judge differently. 

This sale included a very choice collection of pic- 
tures not belonging to the Birch collection. Frith’s 
‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” was among them, and 
was sold for 470 guineas. A view off Texel, with the 


entrance to the Zuyder Zee, by Mr. Stanfield, went for | 
An exquisite bit of landscape, by | 


475 guineas. 
James Thomas Linnell, “Firs and Furze,” worked 
out in a style of marvellous minuteness, did not get 
beyond 100 guineas. Two dark-eyed beauties, one by 
Mr. C. Baxter and the other by Mr. J. Sant, were 
sold for 130 and 102 guineas. 

Among the works of artists whom we already reckon 


as belonging to the past, was “‘The Barge,” by Con- | 


stable; not a very favourable specimen perhaps. It 
sold for 350 guineas. A River Scene, by that rare artist 
3onington, realised no more than 40 guineas; it 


appeared to us to be fully worthy of his fame, and a | 


work of singular beauty. 

The sale altogether comprehended ninety-one lots, 
among which were few, if any, which did not indicate 
the exercise of the utmost taste and judgment in their 
selection. 


— 





A picture by Pordenone, an artist of the Venetian | 


school, has been presented to the National Gallery. 
We should have called it the picture of a giant sitting 
over an arch; but it is described as an apostle, and 
seems to have been intended for the decoration of 
some church. It is a fine and bold work, and an 
acceptable acquisition, the Gallery not having pre- 
viously possessed a specimen of this master. 
CRIMEAN EXHIBITION. 

Tue Crimea and its scenes will soon be as familiar to 
us as Hampstead Heath or Greenwich Park. Some 


of the sketches by Mr. William Simpson we have had | 
The whole of the extensive | 


oceasion to notice before. 
series, now including interior views of the town of 
Sebastopol, and a somewhat Turneresque view of the 
retreat of the Russians across their celebrated bridge 
of boats, are now visible at 121, Pall-mall. In con- 
trast with the scenes of war to which Mr. Simpson’s 
pencil is principally devoted, are the sketches of 
M. Carlo Bossoli, taken in times of peace, and pre- 
senting the natural beauties of the Crimean rocks and 
streams, the lovely valleys of the Alma and the 


Katcha, and the dances and festivities of the Tartar | 


population. The most notable feature, however, of 
the exhibition, are two large pictures by Mr. Armi- 
tage, of the Balaklava charge and the fight of Inker- 


man. The artist has treated both subjects with the | were many valuable manuscripts of the masters of 


strictest attention to truthfulness, as far as that 
was possible. Portraits of some of the most dis- 
tinguished heroes of the two combats are of course 
introduced. Of the two pictures, perhaps that of 
Inkerman is the more successful in bringing 
before us the incidents of the event. The cold, 
drizzling, grey mist, the Russian myriads stealing 
furtively up the sides of the heath-clad ravine, and 
appearing suddenly over the brow of the hill, 
the bristling of bayonets, and the confusion of hand- 
to-hand engagement, are well represented. The pre- 
vailing grey tone of the picture is relieved by the 
more cheerful costume of the Zouaves who 
hastening to assist. In the other picture the moment 
chosen is when the furious charge of the heavy 
brigade repulsed and broke through the Russian 
cavalry, but the destructive artillery which imme- 
diately after mowed down so many of the devoted 
band does not appear. In the distance lie the moun- 
tains, calm and silent, as if no bloody work were 
going on in the valley beneath. i 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. GAmparrt has commissioned M. Dubufe, a pupi 
of Delaroche, to execute a large picture of the Peace 
Conferences. The artist is to have 1200. for his work, 
which will be brought to England in search of an en- 
graver. The engraving just delivered to the Lon- 
don Art Union subscribers for the current year is one 
of the best of the series issued by that body, being a 
very delicate rendering by Mr. Wilmore of a charm- 
ing pastoral in the collection of Mr. Naylor, Landseer 
and Calcott's “ Harvest in the Highlands.”——The 





models forsix new statutes, illustrating passages in the | 
history and literature of Great Britain, have been se- 


lected by the London City authorities, and the six com- 
missions finally given. Mr. Baily undertal 
Miltonic figure, “‘ The Spirit of the Woods ; 





kes another 


Mr. W 





are | 


| words “such portraits to consist as far as possible of 
| the most eminent persons in British history,” being 
| substituted for ‘‘ those persons who are most honour- 
| ably commemorated in British history.” A new 
| character portrait of Mlle. Rosa Bonheur, by M. 
Dubufe, is exciting much interest in Paris. 

Prof. Karl Conrad, of Diisseldorf, has finished his 
great architectural picture “ Der Kélner Dom in 
| seiner Vollendung "—a work of art, upon which its 
} industrious author has bestowed more than seven 
| years’ labour. The German artist, Cornelius, has 
just completed a work which has occupied him for 
| some years in Rome. It is a picture representing the 
| Last Judgment, and is to be executed in fresco at 
Berlin, in the church attached to the cemetery of the 
| royal family of Prussia, in colossal dimensions, the 
total height of the composition being ninety-six feet, 
and that of the principal figures seventeen feet. 
| The Association formed to restore the front of the 
| Cathedral of Speyer has received 20,000 florins from 
| the Emperor of Austria, and is promised 32,000 more ; 
‘from the King Louis of Bavaria 30,000, from the 
Duke of Nassau 7259, and from the King of Prussia 
| 1000. 














MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Ir has been for some time announced that Mr. Henri 

Drayton has been preparing an entertainment, in 
| which, assisted by his talented young wife, he will 
| illustrate a journey to the falls of Niagara and back 
| again. We are now able positively to state that the 
| fulfilment of this promise is nigh at hand. Mr. 
| Drayton’s entertainment is now prepared for the test 
| of public opinion, and will shortly be announced. 
Apropos of this admirable singer we notice that the 
operatic company with which Drury Lane opens after 
Easter includes Mr. and Mrs. Drayton. The Trovatore 
is in rehearsal, and Mr. Drayton holds Graziani’s ré/e. 
| The hero himself will be rendered by Mr. Augustus 
| Brabham. M. W. S. Bennett has been elected to the 

Cambridge Professorship of Music by a large majority. 
| Handel’s ** Messiah” was performed at the Har- 
| row School on Thursday week, the principals being 
Miss Stabbach and Miss Dolby, Mr. Montem Smith 
and Mr. Tillyard. The disastrous fire at Covent 
Garden Theatre on the morning of Wednesday, besides 
the total destruction of the house, has caused other 
losses more irreparable. The collection, both of music 
| and of books, was extensive and unique, and there 











| dramatic and lyric art.——We have received a letter 
from Mr. Albano, the architect, who reconstructed 


Covent Garden Theatre in 1846, complaining of cer- | 


tain statements which have appeared in the daily 
press. Mr. Albano objects to the term “ remodelled ” 
being applied to the works which he executed upon 
| the theatre, as conveying too mean an idea of their 
| nature and extent. Mr. Albano also states that the 
entire cost of those works was neither 40,0002. 
or 75,0002, as stated in various journals, but 
was under 23,0001, besides 4000. for fixtures, 
gasaliers, &c. 
(horizontal timbers frequently 
brick or stone walls, with the 
strengthening them), was “either introduced or left ;” 
but, on the contrary, he declares that he removed all 
he found there. 

The Sultan, 


of all the men 
| one perspire so much as you do.” 





duced on the stage. 


applause by the Berlin audience. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


He also denies that bond timber 
introduced into | 
erroneous idea of | 


Abdul Medjid, after listening to the 

performance of a very energetic French pianist, called | 
the delighted professor to his side, and remarked— | 
‘“*T have heard Thalberg—I have heard Liszt—but | 
I have ever heard, I have never seen | 
Only a Soul, a | 
play with a Russian plot, which the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the 7imes mentions as having been for- 
bidden in Prussia at the instigation of the Russian 
Ambassador, has at length been allowed to be pro- 
The success of the piece was | 
very great, and much increased by its prohibition. | 
Herr Wolfsohn, the author, a resident of Dresden, | 
was called before the curtain, and greeted with loud 


the Buccaneers,” has in the press a new work, en- 
titled ‘‘ Shakspere’s England; or, a Sketch of our 
Social History during the reign of Elizabeth,” in 2 
vols. crown 8vo.—The Rev. F. Metcalfe, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, is writing a new 
history of German literature, based on the German 
work of Vilmar. It is intended as a companion to 
Professor Max Miiller’s new ‘“‘ German Reading-book. 
Thenovels known as “ Bentley’s Standard Novels” 
were last week sold by auction at prices beyond the 
offer which Mr. Routledge is said to have made for 
them. Mr. Routledge offered five thousand five hun- 
dred pounds, and the series sold for six thousand three 
| hundred pounds. Of this sum the Marryats produced 
three thousand three hundred pounds. ‘ Peter Simple” 
realised the largest sum. The next in amount was Mr. 
Albert Smith’s ‘‘ Ledbury.”———The Liverpool Times, 
theoldest newspaper in the town, has announced its last 
issue. It was originally a weekly paper, but lat- 
terly it has been published tri-weekly, at the reduced 
price of three-halfpence.——A new feuilleton in the 
| Presse, called “ La Femme de Lettres,” of which 
| only three numbers have appeared, has been sup- 
pressed by authority, the work being considered of a 
Socialist tendency. The fact is intimated by the 
Presse in the following terms:—* An obstacle, beyond 
our control and that of the author, prevents us from 
continuing the publication of M. Eugéne Sue’s new 
| romance.” 
Mr. Panizzi’s appointment as Principal Librarian 
| of the British Museum has received the Queen’s 
assent.——Sir Henry Ellis is now one of the few 
English living authors whose first work was pub- 
lished in the past century. The ‘“ History of Shore- 
ditch,” by Henry Ellis, was a publication of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Layard has been unani- 
mously re-elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Aberdeen. An attempt was made to bring forward 
the Duke of Newcastle, who refused the nomination, 
and after his refusal the Lord Advocate was applied 
to, but he also declined a contest. The North British 
Daily Mail says:—The Highlanders of Glenmore, in 
Inverness-shire, feeling aggrieved and indignant at the 
slanderous charges brought by Mr. Macaulay against 
their predecessors in his last volume of the ‘‘ History 
of England,” assembled together, and, headed by a 
| piper playing the ‘* Rogue’s March,” proceeded to the 
| Black Rock, near Glenmore-house, and there burnt in 
| effigy the distinguished historian. The assembled 
| crowd gave three shouts of execration as the effigy 
| was consuming. Mr. Macaulay, when in the High- 
| lands, resided for a considerable period at Glenmore- 
| house. There occurred at Messrs. Sotheby and 
| Wilkinson’s, on Saturday week, a sale of interesting 
| autographs, which were contested with much zeal 
; and ardour, as shown by the prices subjoined. 
Lot 30, a letter of Talleyrand to George III., 62. 
Lot 41. “Discourso della Virtu Femminile,” in 
| the autograph of Tasso, 401. Lot 44, a letter of 
General Wolfe on the operations against Quebec, 
6l. 17s. 6d. Lot 47, another from the same, 41. 6s. 
Lot 57, a letter of Cowper, relating the anecdote of 
| his dog Beau, 67. 10s. Lot 109, Fenelon’s Defence 
against Bossuet on the subject of ‘‘ Quietism.” Lot 
| 113, a charter of William the Conqueror, 15/.——It 
is rather remarkable that two of the special corre- 
spondents of the London papers, who have signalised 
themselves by their spirited details of the recent war 
from its seat, are Irishmen, and have been lately 
claimed and honoured as such. The honorary degree 
of LL.D. was conferred (as we lately noticed) on 
W. H. Russell, Esq., of the Times, by Trinity College. 
Since then J. Godkin, Esq., the special correspondent 
of the Daily News, has visited Belfast, and delivered 
an exceedingly clever and graphic address on his im- 
| pressions of the war, in the shape of a paper, read 
| before the Literary Society of the Queen’s College, in 
that town, of which he had formerly been an alumnus. 
If honorary degrees are not forbidden in the ‘‘Queen’s 
University,” we think that Mr. Godkin is not unlikely 
to be awarded such a compliment in that quarter as 
his brother correspondent has borne away from the 
elderand morearistocraticestablishment.—— Professor 
Ernest Curtius, of Berlin, justly celebrated for his 
| philological and historical erudition, and up to a 
| recent date tutor to the eldest son of the Prince 
| of Prussia, has accepted an invitation, from the 
| University of Goettingen, to fill up the vacant 
chair of the Jate Professor K. F. Hermann.—— 
Miss Frederica Bremer, in the Swedish newspapers, 
thankfully acknowledges the liberal gift of 12,000 
| thalers, destined for the establishment of an asylum 
| for old deserving governesses, and sent to her by a 
| lady who wishes to remain unknown.—The French 
| Government has authorised the publication of the 
archives of the Commission of Historical Monuments. 
| They consist of a series of treatises, reports, &c., by 
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Ir is said that Mr. Sergeant Adams has left behind | architects, artists, archeologists, and literary men, on 


him a MS. novel in 3 vols. 


It is now in the hands of | the ancient monuments of France, from the Roman 


ats < . “FRG . © $ . ’ aie y - . . . . , . : 
a statue of “Britomart,” from Spenser’s ‘Fairy | Mr. Newby for publication. It is entitled ‘“‘ Randal and Frank times down to the Renaissance, and are to 


Queen ;” Mr. Theed, a figure of “ Gray’s Bard ;” Mr. | Vaughan,” and amongst other good things, it is said, 


Durham. a statue of “‘ Hermione,” in the “ Winter's 
Tale;” Mr. Weekes, a figure of “ Sardanapalus,” 
from Byron's tragedy ; and Mr. Foley, a statue the 
subject of which is not yet determined. ‘These works 
are to be executed in marble, at a cost of 7007. 
each. Earl Stanhope’s motion, ‘That a humble 











be embellished with engravings of the various monu- 





there is an admirable “ trial scene” in it. Mr. / ments. A year or two ago the discovery, at 
Rogers's “ Table Talk” ran into a second edition in | Weimar, of a wholesale manufactory of forged auto- 
the week in which it was first published. The | graphs, mostly of Schiller, created a considerable 
seventh and eighth volumes of Moore’s Memoirs, | sensation among the autograph collectors of Germany. 


Journal, and Correspondence, edited by Lord John 
Russell, and completing the work, with a copious 


The case has now been brought to a close, and the 
forgers have been sentenced to two years’ imprison- 


address be presented to Her Majesty, that Her , Index, will be published in the course of March.— | ment and hard labour. Even Frau von Gleichen, the 


Majesty would be graciously pleased to take into her | Mr. G. W. Thornbury, Author of the “ History of | surviving daughter of Schiller, was taken in by their 
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tricks. She bought of them what she thought to be 
her father’s letters and manuscripts, for an amount of 
1400 thalers: the Royal Library at Berlin bought 
papers for 300 thalers. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





HayMARKET.— The Evil Genius: a Play in Three 
Acts, by Bayle Bernard. 


Tue Fre at Covent Garpen TuEatreE—Rvumovrs | 


AS TO FUTURE PROSPECTS OF. 
Festivities oF Passion WEEK. 
Mr. Baye Bernarp’s comedy, The Evil Genius, is 
a practical reply to those who insist that Story is in- | 
dispensable to a good play. It is perfectly successful; | 
it is an admirable piece; yet it has no story. When | 
I say that it has nostory, it might as well have none; | 
for to state the chain of events as they are developed | 
by the piece, would be to recount that oft-told tale | 
which ends in a rich old father discovering his long- | 
lost che-ild and endowing him with his fortune, his 
blessing, and his favourite ward. 

Hill Cooley, Esq. (Mr. Chippendale), a retired East 
Indian, has returned to this country with great | 
wealth, an ambition to get into fashionable society, | 
and a desire to forget his vulgar origin and a mar- | 
riage which he had contracted in early life. His | 
“evil genius” is Tom Ripstone (Mr. Buckstone), an 
old friend, who turns up most inauspiciously, and | 
will insist upon having a finger in all the nabob’s 

} 


| 


pies, baffling his schemes, exposing him to his fashion- 
able acquaintance, and opposing his marriage with 
Mrs. Montgomery, a scheming widow of family, who 
is willing to barter ‘‘ blood for money.” Barton (Mr. 
Edwin Villiers) is the nabob’s surgeon, a handsome | 
and very worthy young fellow, in love with Clara 
Fielding (Miss Swanborough), an heiress and a | 
beauty. There is a certain Lady Ringwood (Miss 
Reynolds), a charming young widow; and a Mr. | 
Walmsley (Mr. W. Farren), an exquisite with a sub- | 
stratum of manliness; and a Joe Withers (Mr. | 


Compton), a dazed old postman; and one Docket 

Mr. Rogers), a lawyer—all these characters go to 
fill up the story, which concludes with the success of | 
Ripstone’s schemes, the marriage of Barton and Clara, 
and the recognition of the former as the nabob’s son 
by the old marriage. 

From this slight sketch, it will be seen that the 

lot bears a striking resemblance to that of Mr. | 

oole’s ‘ Paul Pry ;” only Mr. Ripstone, the double of 
that incarnation of curiosity, is softened down into 
an amiable and good-natured fellow, whose actions 
are inspired by some nobler motive than the mere | 
gratification of a vulgar curiosity. Ripstone is evi- 
dently the centre of the whole picture, and around 
him all the characters move. Need I say with what 
racy humour the part is supported by Mr. Buckstone ? 
Mr. Chippendale (ever the most careful and intelli- 
gent of stage “ old gentlemen”) surpasses himself in 
the constrained respectability, suppressed good-feel- | 
ing, and nervous inability to deal with his novel sur- | 
roundings, which he illustrates in the nabob. | 
Compton’s impersonation of the silly old postman is | 
a great creation ; I feel it impossible to describe in | 
words the supernatural muddle in which the brains | 
of that famous old Mercury appear to be. Miss | 
Swanborough, as the interesting young ingenue, is 
perfectly charming and in perfect good taste. The | 
piece is well got up, and should repay Mr. Buckstone | 
for the labour which he has bestowed upon it. 

The lamentable catastrophe which has deprived | 
London of its most beautiful theatre, and the lyric | 
art of one of its noblest temples, is now so well known 
throughout the country, that I need not recount the 
details here. Of course, now the mischief is done, it 
is an easy—and to some persons it may be a genial 
task to reproach everybody concerned with folly, if 
not with crime—to abuse Mr. Anderson for taking | 
the theatre, and Mr. Gye for letting it, and the public 
for going to it. It is easy to say that we always 
expected it to happen, and that if we did not actually 
say as much, we had intended to do so, but didn’t; it 
is easy to talk about the cupidity of Mr. Gye, in 
succumbing to the temptation of 20007. rent, and of the 
charlataury of Mr. Anderson, in presuming to conjure 
upon a stage which Grisi and Mario had dignified 
by their vocal feats; it is even easy to insinuate 
darkly—and with due respect for the law of libel— 
that the conflagration was not quite fortuitous; all 
this is nothing more than that ex post facto wisdom | 
which predicts events that have come to pass, and 
discovers a mare’s nest in every tree. 

In my opinion, the only point in the case—as it | 
stands between Messrs. Gye and Anderson—to which 
blame is justly attachable, is that which refers to the | 
Bal Masqué. It gives an added bitterness to the 
reflection, when we recollect that this splendid pro- | 
perty has fallen a victim to one of those most dis- 
gusting, most wicked, and above all most stupid 
pieces of folly. We all know what a public mas- 
querade in this country is. Abroad it has something 
to recommend it; there is at least a certain amount 
of spirit and good-humour, and the devilry is not | 
altogether without the spice of wit; but here it is the 
silliest, the most blackguardly, the most sordidly 
sottish piece of folly conceivable. The masquers | 

me, like Circe’s victims, converted into swine, and 
that of the worst description, for they conduct them- 
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lin the Haymarket,” but without success—Mr. B. 


| a variety of entertainments proj 
takes his orrery to the Princess's ; and we have no | 
doubt that the movements of the planets will be 
quite as instructive, if 


appearing ‘“‘in a series of novel entertainments, in 


duced a new play from the pen of Tom 
entitled The First Printer, founded on a German 
legend, which attributes Gutenburg’s claim to the 
invention to a breach of faith committed against a 
fellow-workman, Costar, who was the real inventor. 
| dramatic plot by the author, and embodied in a fine 
| setting of scenery and decoration by the manager. | 
| The situations afford opportunities for the display of | 
| Mr. Kean’s greatest capacities in the scenes between | 

' 


passion more thrillingly expressed. 
i have a run. 


selves in a manner which would be scouted among | PANORAMA OF SEBAsTOPoL.—Mr. Burford has 


well-bred pigs. And it was to one of these unholy 
revels that this glorious theatre fell a victim—more 
ignobly than Diana’s Temple, fired by the torch of | 
Erostratus. 
If you ask me how I believe the catastrophe came | 
about, I reply that I believe it to have been caused by 
the overheated state of the roof, and that again by 
reason of the prolonged time during which the gasaliers | 
had been alight. No one who has not been over theroof | 
of a theatre can form an idea of the heat which rises | 


| from those mounts of flame. The central gasalier in 
| Covent Garden contained not less than 997 burners. | 


The roof was formed of vast beams of white oak; 
and that cannot be set on fire so speedily as to 
come raining down in a blaze at a few minutes’ 
notice. Fires caused by an escape of gas begin with 
an explosion. The cigar-end hypothesis is absurd. 
The incendiary theory (suggested by Mr. Castles, the | 
fireman to the theatre) is the subterfuge of a man | 
who confesses that he was neglecting his duty, and 


| who is glad to snatch at any straw that can offer 


him the semblance of an excuse. Altogether I be- 
lieve the overheating of the roof to be the best 
explanation yet offered. The suddenness and com- 
pleteness of the destruction prove how vain are 
all schemes for rendering fire impossible. Covent | 
Garden Theatre had a mighty tank of water on its | 
roof, and a band of firemen appointed to ward off the | 
fiery peril; yet, when the moment came, the firemen 
were not at their posts, and the tank of water was 
boiled by the fire lit beneath it. : 
Speculation is now rife as to the manner in which | 
Mr. Gye will redeem his promise to carry out | 
his engagements for the season in spite of this 


overwhelming disaster. People naturally look | 
towards Her Majesty’s Theatre—within whose 


empty and deserted walls Lumley sits, a ragged 
monarch, without even a property throne — as 
the quarter from which help will arise. The two | 
operatic potentates (lately so belligerent) are imitat- 


ing their betters in Paris, and have held several con- | 


. . | 
ferences upon the points at issue; but whether | 


Sultan Lumley will abandon the protection of the | 
Haymarket, or Czar Gye will consent to a joint occu- | 
pation, is only known to the diplomatists engaged. | 
Among other rumours, I hear that Mr. Gye has 
made an offer to Mr. Buckstone for “‘ the little theatre | 


having completed Ais arrangements for the season. 
I also hear that Mr. E. T. Smith has been expecting | 
Mr. Gye to bid for Drury Lane, and is disappvinted | 
at his not doing so; but Mr. Smith must remember 
that he has made the odour of his theatre un- 
pleasant in the nostrils of the Court party and the 
aristocracy. Finally, I hear that Mr. Arnold—true 
to the instinct which appears to dictate the sensible 
principle upon which he manages the Lyceum—has | 





| raised the rent of that theatre to a pitch which no one 


in his senses would dream of paying. So, in spite of | 
Mr. Gye’s promises, we may, after all, be in a dead 
lock for our opera this season, unless indeed the 
Victoria can be got cheap, and the fashionables be in- | 
duced to cross the bridges. 

Another point. is, will Covent Garden Theatre 
be rebuilt ? It is said that the Duke of Bedford has | 
long been desirous of buying out the lessees and dis- | 
posing of the land for more profitable purposes. It 
is also said that a company have an eye upon the 
land, as the for a monster hotel, upon the 
American principle. Meantime a meeting of the pro- | 
prietors of the old theatre is fixed to take place this | 
very day, when the question will doubtless be | 
agitated. | 

Passion-week is, as usual, a holiday for the theatres | 
—a lull before the business of Easter. Still there are | 


scted. Mr. Adams } 


| 


site 





not as gaudy, as the gorgeous | 
upholstery of “ King Henry VIII.” That talented | 


and popular actor, Mr. Emery, has taken Drury | ; 


Lane Theatre for five nights, for the purpose of 


which the various delineations of character will be 


presented and the different incidents depicted entirely 
| by himself.’ The programme looks promising, and 

the name of the 
| powerful attraction. , 
| minstrel, is to pipe upon his marvellous whistle all | | 
through the week at the Adelphi. 
is to take place at Exeter Hall on Monday night, for 
| which upwards of thirty vocalists are announced. | 
Quel monstre ! 


1 
talented entertainer is in itself a 
Picco, the blind Sardinian ' 


A monster concert 
JACQUES. 


| 


Princess's THeATRE.—Mr. Charles Kean has pro- 


This slight incident has been wrought into a very 


himself and Gutenburg; and seldom have we seen 


It is likely to 
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Parlour Library: i 

Parke’s History of our Cat Aspasia, cr. 5vo. 1s. swd. 

Penn, an Historical Biography, by Hepworth Dixon, new ed. 7s, 
Phillimore’s Principles and Maxims of Jurisprudence, 8vo. 12s, 
Plain Sermons on Book of Common Prayer, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Power's Last Shilling, I4mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Raikes's Journal from 1831 to 1347, Vols. L. and II. post Svo. 21s. cL. 
Rail. Lib. : 
Roger's Modern Scottish Minstr:1, Vols. I. and IL., er. Svo. 5s. each. 
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Shakespere, Stratford, by ¢ 


opened a panorama of Sebastopol as seen during the 
assault. It was drawn from photographs taken on 
the spot, so that it is strictly true, every stone being 
represented as it was on the day following the capture. 
This fact will suffice to attract to it every person who 
desires to see the great drama acted, as it were, before 
his very eyes. 

REuNION pes Arts.—We are happy to learn that 
this pleasant society has been resuscitated, and is 
about immediately to resume its meetings with a great 
accession to its original attractions and members. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ST. MICHAEL’S, COVENTRY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir,—When viewing with a friend, some few years 
since, the beautiful church of St. Michael, Coventry, 
he pointed out to me the leaning position of the choir 
to the north or right side of the church; a fact 
which, notwithstanding his belief that it was inten- 
tional, and conveyed an idea of the leaning of the 
head of Christ on the right shoulder, during his cru- 
cifixion, I have in no other instance heard of in Eng- 
land. Reading, however, lately, “ Pictures of Travel 
in the South of France,” by A. Dumas, I observed 
(p. 46) the following:—“ The choir inclined a little 
more to the right than to the left, because Christ 
leaned his head upon the right shoulder while dying.” 
If any of your correspondents can point out any 
authority, than the one just quoted, which states the 


| building of the choir of St. Michael, or any other 


English choir, in a leaning position, to be inten- 
tional, as a symbolical representation of Christ cruci- 
fied, I should be obliged; as the reason must, 
from whatever motive, have been an important one, 
or why should so great a departure from the general 
rule exist in the case alluded to? 

Yours, faithfully, 

Oxford, Feb. 26. % 





OBITUARY. 


ALLAN, Madame, aged 46, the well-known actress of the 
Theatre Frangais, on the 22nd ult., of a painful malady. 
Her maiden name was Despréaux, and she first appeared 
on the stage as far back as 1821, in children’s parts. 

Dass, Herr, the pianist, at Florence. He has been long in 
a very bad state of health. x 

Don, George, aged 58, at Bedford-place, Campden-Hill, 
Kensington, on the 25th ult. Mr. Don was a brother of 
the late David Don, librarian and curator of the Linnean 
Society, and latterly Professor of Botany in King’s Col- 
lege, and both were sons of Mr. George Don, of Forfar, an 
acmirable field botanist of the old school, to whom we are 
indebted for the discovery of many interesting plants of 
the Highlands, communicated in letters to Sir James 
Smith, author of the * English Botanist.” 

LADURNFR, M., a Frenchman, established at St. Petersburgh 
since 1829, in that city. He was a pupil of Horace Vernet, 
and his works were a good deal esteemed in Russia, where 
they have nearly all remained. He was specially patronised 
by the Emperor Nicholas. : 

RENNER, Madame Augusta, née Segadin, aged 94, the same 
lady whom Se r, in consequence of a friendly joke, has 
mentioned in “* Wallenstein’s Liiger,” as Gustel von Blase- 
witz. Her father’s country seat, Blasewitz, near Dresden, 
lies opposite Loschwitz, where Schiller, then living with 
his friend Kérner, finished “ Don Carlos.” The good old 
lady outlived the illustrious friend of her younger days by 
more than half a century, thus enjoying for a considerable 
time the satisfaction of being looked upon and honoured 
1s a living remembrance of Germany's great dramatist. 














BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Amusing Pictures for Children, folio, 4s. bds. 
Imost Persuaded, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
ld’s Griselda, a Tragedy, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Hair Work, 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. swd 
forld, by Mrs. St. John, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
ed Parts of North America, 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
8vo. 6s. cl. 
h in the First Three Centur 
y: Strabo’s Geography, Vol IT. 5s. 
é ibrar Guizot’s English Revolution, 3s. 6d. cl. 
ical Works, illust. super royal 8vo. 12s. cl. gilt 
ra Tale of Tweedside, fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. cl 
e Porquet's Gorse; its Use, Abuse, aud Culture, Svo. 2s. 6d. 
y's True Faith of a Christian, f p. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl 
n sand their Days, post Svo, 10s, 6d. cl 
i f the Doctrine of Christ, post 8vo, 2s. cl. 
Painting. 12mo. ls. swd 
its, by M. D. fe 3 
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ine’s Poems, « 


ies, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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iicker’s Pirates of the Mississippi, 


its to Horsemen, by Hieover, fep, 8vo 
Hook's Sayinzs and Doings, Gervase Ski f 6d. bds. 
? nd Bartholomew's Hand Atlas of Modern Geography, 21s. 
forth's Guide to Youth, 8vo. 4s. el 


| Letter-Bag of the Great Western, by Sam Slick, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Literary Addresses at Popular Institutions, 3rd series, 3s. 6d. cl 
Lois Wee el 
Markham's Cuzco and Lima, post 8vo. Ms. cl. 
Mad ’ 


lon Husbandry. fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ynes line ¢ . 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl 
als of a Wife, er. Sv : 
h's Kars and Erzeroum, 8vo. Lis. cl 












Murray's Painting and Drawing in Coloured Crayons, ls. swd 
vse Etonensis, Series Nova, Tom. I. Fase. 1, Ed. Okes. cl 

Nottette’s French Language Simplified, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl 

Parley's Balloon T. Robert Merry, l6mo. 4s ilt 








f 61. gilt. 
rier’s Marriage, fp. 8vo. ls. 6d. bds. 


Porter's Pastor's Fireside, fep. 8vo. 2*. bds. 


Sinclair's Holid 


ay House, fep. 8vo. 2s. bds. 


| Selby's Events to be Remembered in Hist. of Engiand, 2s. 6d. cl 
Knight, Vol, LX., fep. 8vo, 2s. cl. 
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FURNISHED OF F ICES , BE DFORD- ROW. 
—To Solicitors aud Others, a first-rate suite of Offices (three 
Rooms) to be Let, with immediate possession. 
Apply at 11, Great James-street, Bed ford-row. 


MPORTANT. — SMOKY CHIMNEYS 
EFPFECTUALLY CURED.—F. HEINKE, 103, Great Portland- 
street, Portland-place, begs to acquaint the nobility. gentry, and public 
that he undertakes to CURE any SMOKY CHIMNEY, bowever 
badly it may be constructed, upon an entirely new 
principle, for which no charge will be made if not successful. 
rous references. 


R. ARNOTT’S 
GRATE and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPARATUS, 

for their specimen of which a First-class Medal was awarded to 
F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co. at the Paris Exhibition The Grate con- 
tinues to give every satisfaction, and is now manufactured at prices 
commencing at 50s. By means of this Grate Smoky Chimneys are 
avoided, and an economy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained in the 
consumption of fuel. ‘To be seen in daily operation at our Show 
Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. A prospectus, with testi- 
monials, sent on application. i 
your CREST READY ENGRAVED.— 
HENRY DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10,000 
families ready engraved. He supplies note-paper and envelopes 
stamped with them, without charge for either engraving or stamping. 
Dolby’s dies are all gems, and his stamping shows the finest heraldie 
details —H. VOLBY, Heraldic and Wedding Stationer, 56, Regent- 
street, Quadrant. _ 


Nume- 





PIESSE AND LUBIN. : 
RANGIPANNI PERFUME.—This is the 
most exquisite and lasting Scent that is made.—Bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each. Frangipanni Sachet, ls. 6d. per ounce. Frangipanui Soap, 10s. 
per lb., and several other rare odours, at the Royal Laboratory of 
Plowers, 





2, New BonpD STREET. 





ISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 
GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
(established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 


Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for Is. 9d.; post-free, 27 stamps. 
tb Boxes, containing 109, 12s. 6d. None are genuine unless signed 
“H.N. Goopricu.” A large Stock of the most approved Brands. 





SMOKE-CONSUMING | 


9 


LEN FIELD. PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress 


IG 


| to be the finest Starch she ever used. Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 
| &e. &e. 
HEAP ‘AND PURE ~ BREAD. —_ .— JAMES 


and scientifie [ 


ILKS: rich, plain, striped, and checked Glace, | 


\O at 22s. 64. per dress of 12 yards, well worth the attention of 
families. Patterns sent free by post—JOHN HARVEY, SON, and 
Co., 5, Ludgate-hill; established upwards of fifty years. Carriage paid 
upon amounts above i a 


HOTOGRAPHY by LAMP-LIGHT.—« Dr. 


Lover, the eminent lecturer on Natural Philosophy, says that 
the Oxydate Lamp, invented by Mr. NIBBS, of Bakewell, gives forth 
such a pure and steady light from a very thin and perfectly white 
sheet of flame, that it is applicable to the copying of collodion photo- 
graphs by night, and is also well suited to the microscope. This is an 
entirely new feature in the history of artificial light. The invention is 
known as ‘The People’s Light;' and the extreme simplicity in the 
mechanical construction of the lamp, the low price at which it is sold, 
and the great economy in its use, render it applicable for all pur- 
poses of artificial illumination, and within the means of all classes.” 
—Atlas 





APER of LINEN FABRIC.—Bad_ writing: 


paper to a man who has to write much is one of the miseries of 
human life. While driving a steel pen over most descriptions of paper 
what vexations and annoyances he encounters! The pen catches or 
becomes clogged with a woolly detritus, and a blotch reminds him he 
must clear it of the load it has picked up ; or, what is still worse, the 
surface is greasy. WARR'S paper is manufactured on an improved 
principle, from a pure linen material; its surface is of the highest 
finish, and entirely free from these great defects, so much complained 
of.—W. and H. 8. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
63, High Holborn. 


PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope 
Makers, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, the cheapest house in the 
kingdom. No charge for stamping. No charge for cementing en- 
velopes. No charge for carriage to the country on orders over 20s. 
Cream-laid Note, 5 quires for 6d. | Superior Envelopes, 4d. per 100. 
Thick ditto, 5 quires for ls. Black-bordered, 6d. per 100. 
Commercial Note, 5 quires for 1s. Queen's head ditto, Is. per doz. 
Bordered Note, 5 quires for 1s, | Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000, or 
India Note, 5 quires for 1s. | for 48s. 
Letter Paper, 4s. per ream. | 100 Cards printed for 1s. 6d. 
Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. - | Good Copy-books, 2s. per doz. 
Straw Writing Paper, 3s, ,, Best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 
Outside Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ,, | Good Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. pes 100. 
Price list sent post free. 
Copy eddrese—PARKINS and GoTro, 24 and 25, Oxford- street. 





MARK YOUR LINEN, 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 
permanent, and best method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATES. Any person can use them. 

Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E.-—“ Several trials 
with Culleton’s Electro-Silver Plates induce me to pronounce them 
exgelient. The letters are distinctly marked in a deep black colour ; 
amd after long boiling in strong soda they remain unaltered.”— 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT. 

“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855." 

Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s. ; set of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, 5s. Sent 
free, with directions (tc any part), on receipt of stamps, by the inventor 
=e sole patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, exactly one door from 

. Martin’s- lane. 


. 
I APID CURE. ‘of f ASTHMA of VM YEARS’ 
STANDING by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. J. E. Bigne ll, Holyhead-road, Wednesbury, and addressed 
to Mr. Ladbury there :—“ Sir,—When I had the first box of Dr. Locock’s 
Wafers from you, I was labouring under one of those attacks of asthma 
to which I have been subject now for about fourteen years. I have had 
the best medical advice the neighourhood eould afford, including two 
physicians at Birmingham, and one at Wolverhampton, but with no 
success. My breathing was so very difficult that I expected every inspi- 
ration to be my last; as for sleep, that was impossible, and had been 
80 for several weeks. The first dose (only two small wafers) gave me 
great relief, the second more so—in short, the first box laid the ground- 
work for the cure, which only four boxes have effected, and I am now 
quite well. (Signed) J. E. BIGNELL.’ 
To Singers and Public Speakers they are invalaable for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. ey have a most pleasant taste. 
Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., and erbox. Sold by all Chemists. 


D EPOSIT BAN K, Leicester - place, 
Leicester-square. Established 1847. 

Deposits in sums of not less than li. are received, which may be 
added to from time to time, and bear interest at 5/. per cent. per 
annum. 

Depositors for two, three, or more years are allowed 6l. per cent. per 
annum. 

Bills are cashed and advances made to responsible persons, in sums 
ranging from 202 to 1000, repayable within three months, or by 
instalments within @ year. 2. W. SEALE, Manager. 


‘THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Capital, 250,000/. 

The Capital of 250,000/., which has been enlarged for the purposes of 
its profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the conve- 
nience of investment and transfer, into 1. Shares, of which 10s. only 
will be called. The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per cent. 




















Price | 


WHITE, of 266, High Holborn, informs the Public that they 
may obtain Cheap and Pure Bread by Grinding their own Corn in one 
of his celebrated EMIGRANT’S FLOUR MILLS. The grinding and 
dressing are one operation ; the cost of a four-pound loaf at the present 
high price of wheat being but sixpence halfpenny. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS in 
England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London. 
STRONG CONGOU TEAS, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s,, 38. 2d. 


A general Price Current is published every month, containing all the | 


advantages of the London markets, and is sent free by post on appli- | 





JGARS are supplied at Market Prices. —TEAS and COFFEES 
to the value of 40s. or upwards sent carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England. 





Carriage free) 
~ TSE 
OPE’S TEA WAREHOUS E, 
26, Pavement, Finsbury, London. POPE and COMPANY 
strongly recommend the following descriptions of Tea and Coffee as 
the best and most economical that can be purehased — 


s. d. 

3 8) Best Young Hyson Tea 

4 0| Best Gunpowder Tea... 

Best Assam SouchongTea... 4 4) Best Plantation Coffee 

Best Assam PekoeTea... ... 4 8 | Best Mocha Coffee * 
Lower Prices kept. Price Lists on application. Two pounds’ wort 

of Tea or Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 


Best Congou Tea... 
Best Souchong Tea 


— i Oe 





a. 
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R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 


4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. Open (for Gentlemen oaly) 
from Ten till Ten, containing upwards of 1000 Models and Prepara- 
tions, illustrating every part of the Human Frame in Health and 
Disease; the Races of Men, &c. &c. Lectures delivered at Twelve, 
Two, and Four, Morning, and at Half-past Seven, Evening, by Dr. 
Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at Halfpast Eight, by Dr. Kahn.—Admission, 
One Shilling. 


WINBERROW’S DAN YDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach complaints, and liver affections, In cases of constipation 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required ; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispeusing Chemist, 2, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, London ; and may be had ofall other 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Scott, Thomson, and 
Co., Caleutta; Roberts and Co., Paris; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 


r > 
FAUTIFUL CLEAN LINE N.- — 
W.G. NIXEY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH 

saves soap and labour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from 

destruction. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen in packets 6d. 
each, 


LEANLINESS.—Caution to Housekeepers.— 

/ NIXEY’S CHEMICAL PREPARATION of BLACK LEAD for 
polishing stoves without waste or dust.—The public are respectfully 
eautioned against base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 
which, with a view to greater profit, are being vended. “ W., ( 
Nixey” and the Government mark are stamped on each genuine cake. 
Sold throughout the kingdom. W. G. NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 
street, Soho. 


HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 

The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to l4s.; Trousers and Waistcoat, 

22s. ; Coat, Waistcoat, an’ Trousers, 47s.—made to orler from Scotch 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk. 

The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dress 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the 
kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


\O THE CLERGY AND OTHERS— 


A Suit of Wool-dyed Black Cloth, Dress or Frock Coat, 
£4 

















Cassock, or other Vest mae ais o 0 
Also, the MILTON WRAPPER, ‘in all the new Clerical 

Mixtures, prices 13s. Od. and 2 0 0 
The Oxford mixed Doeskin Trousers ose ose ene ot) BORTe 
The Striatus Cloth Vest e eee eee eve -.» 010 6 
The Cassock ditto oe ove 012 0 


Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. 
Instructions for self-measurement and patterns sent post free. 
8. BATTAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four doors 


____s south of Shoolbred and Co. 
—The BEST 
BEDDING and the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of BEDSTEADS, 


To PERSONS FURNISHING.- 
fixed in wood and metals, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Carpets, 
and every requisite for furnishing completely any class of house with 
good taste, and on the most reasonable terms, is CONSTANTLY on 
VIEW in these extensive New Show-Rooms and Furniture Galleries, 
with the prices marked in plain figures.—Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 
68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, who always give a written warranty, beg 
the favour of an inspection of their immense Stock by purchasers 
before they decide elsewhere. -B.—A superior dining-room chair, 
stuffed entirely with horse-hair, 19s. each; and Brussels carpets ls, per 
yard under the usual prices. 

This 


E MIRROIR FACE ET N NUQUE.—" 

new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per- 
fectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the same time, 
enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with the greatest ease and 
precision ; it is the most unique and complete article ever introduced 
into the dressing-room, prices 24s. and upwards, to be seen only at the 
Patentees, Messrs. HEAL and SON, whose warerooms also contain 
every variety of Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well as a 
general assortment of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture. 

ZAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

of Bedsteads and Bedding, containing designs and prices of upwards 
of 100 Bedsteads. sent free by post.—-HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham 
Court-road. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence and great success by the faculty 
for its purity, efficacy, and marked superiority over all other kinds in 


the treatment of 
ONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
RICKETS, 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, DISEASES of the SKIN, 


INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFU- 


is payable half-yearly, in April and October, and may be received, free | 


of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the Agents of the 
Company 

Applications for Shares, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., 
and to deposit sums of money, repayable upon notice, with interest at 
5 per cent., to be made to RICHARD H¢ )DSON, Secretary. 

15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London, 


| ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, 


LOUS AFFECTIONS. 


OPINION OF A. B. GRANVILLE, ESQ., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “The Spas of Germany,” “The Spas of England,’ 
Sudden Death,” &c. &c. &c. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil 
extensively in his practice, and has found it not only effleacious, but 
uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be preferable in many re- 
spects to Oils sold without the guarantee of such an authority as 
De Jongh. Dr. Granville has found that this particular kind produces 
the desired effect in a shorter time than others, and that it does not 
cause the nausea and indigestion too often conse:uent on the adminis- 
tration of the Pale Newfoundland Oils. The Oil being, moreover, much 
more palatable, Dr. Granville's patients have themselves expressed a 
preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Oil.” 


Sold ONLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh’s 
stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONK® ARE GENUINE, by 
London, Dr. de Jongh’s 





“On 


sole Consignees; and sent by them to all paris of town; IN THE 
COUNTRY by muny respectable Chemists. 
Half-pints (10 aunces), 2s, 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s.9d. Quarts 


(40 dunces), 9s, IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


. RTIFICIAL TEETH. —The best only 10s. 6d. 


vy and 11 ls. each. Sets 10 and 20 guineas, mounted on pure 
gold, or Hippotamus ivory, and adapted with guaranteed success. 
Read Mr. T. LUKYN’S little book on the Loss and Preservation of the 
Teeth, free by post for a stamp.—4, Upper George-streeet, Bryanston- 


square. 
, + 

OHN ~ GOSNELL and Co.’s PATENT i 
e TRICHOSARON, the only perfect Hairbrush (Letters Patent 
granted Nov. 6, 1852), with less trouble cleanses the hair more 
thoroughly than the ordinary hairbrush, and for durability has no 
equal. Sold by all Perfumers and Druggists, and Wholesale and for 
Exportation by the Patentees, JOHN GOSNELL and Co., Manufac- 
turing Perfumers and Brush Manufacturers, 12, Three Kings'-court, 
Lombard- -street, London. 


71 r > 
HE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for 1L—Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
itsself-acting valve, entirely preventing the retarn of cold air or effluvia. 








| Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price HM Also Hermetically- 


sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 14 2s. and 2. 4s., and improved 


| Portable Water-closets, with pump-cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
| prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by enclosing two post stamps. 
| —At FYF& and Co.'s Sanitorium, 46, Leicester-square. 


a 


| the world; 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS SHOULD BE 
TAKEN FOR THE CURE OF DROPSY.—Females at a cer- 

tain period of life become liable to this complaint, which first makes 
its appearance by the sw: lling of the feet, legs, and hands, and thus 
making strong inroads on the constitution. Numbers of Dropsical 


| patients, even when their cases were pronounced me soon have been 


cured by taking Holloway’ 's Pills: and this medicine having stood the 
test of years as a certain remedy for this malady, no one afflicted 

should avoid giving it a trial.—Sok I by all Medici Vendors th t 

at PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY’S Establishment, | 244, 
Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. STAMPA, 
Constantinople ; A. Guipicy, Smyrna; and E. Morn, Malta. 


HE following is an EXTRACT from the 

Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the Pharma- 

copoia of the Royal College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. 
Colher. published by Longman and Co :— 

“It is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of the Pharma- 
copeeia) that we have no purgative mass but what contains aloes; yet 
we know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear aloes, except it be in 
the form of COCKLE’S PILLS, which chiefly consist of aloes, scam- 
mony, and ecolocynth, which I think are formed into a sort of compound 
extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline 
process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknown to me) of an aromati: 
tonic nature. I think no better and no worse of it for its being a 
patent medicine. 1} look at it is an article of commerce and domestic 
convenience, and do not hesitate to say is is the best made pill in the 
kingdom ; a muscular purge, @ mucous purge, and a hydrc gogue purge 
combined, and their effects properly controlled by a dirigent and corri- 
gent. That it does not commonly produce hemorrhoids like most 
aloetic pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, 80 that no un- 
dissolved particles adhere to the mucous membrane.” 


ALDNESS PREVENTED by using 

CHILD'S FRICTION HAIR BRUSH. They stimulate the skin of 
the head ; the more the head is brushed the more healthy will be the 
skin and its functions, thereby strengthening the growth of the hair.—To 
be had of all Perfumers and Brash Dealers, and wholesale at the 
factory, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury; and retail, South Gallery, 
Cry stal Palace. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? — The most marvellous production of 
modern date is ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRBIAR, which is 
guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. ina 
few weeks, and restore the hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effeetually check 
greyness in all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by up- 
wards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine healthy head of hair, 
and averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, price 2+., or will be sent post-free on receipt of 24 powey stamps, 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, “My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair.” Mrs. Williams, “I can show a fine head of 
hair from using your Crinutriar.” Mrs. Reeve, “My hair is gaining 
strength and thickness.” Serjt. Craven, “ Through using it I have an 
excellent moustache.” Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good 
pair of whiskers. I want two packets for other customers.' 


7 NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 

aX covering the true CHARACTER of msg etahne from the 
peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has lon practised by 
MARIE OOUPELLE, with astonishing success. ther sta startling delinca- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age. inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
6%, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive. in a few 
days, a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. “ Iam pleased with the accurate description you have 
given of myself."—Miss Jones. ‘*My friends pronounce it to ig faith- 
ful."—Mr, C. Gordon. ‘ Your skill is certainly wonderful.”—Mr. G 
Gadsby. 




















TALUABLE REMEDIES for the 
AFFLICTED.—DR. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, called 
the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is ded to the public 
as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure 
for ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
sealds, bruises, chilblains, seorbutie erupti and pimples on the face, 
sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and 
cancerous humours, and is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that 
sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at 1s 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
each. Also his 


PILULA ANTISCROPHULZ, confirmed by 


more than forty years’ experience to be, without oe one of the 
best alterative di ever 1 for purifying the blood, 
and assisting nature in all her operations. Hence Pte are usedin 
scrofulas, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, particularly those 
of the neck, &c. They form a mild and superior Family Aperient, 
that may be taken at all times without confinement or change of diet 
Sold in boxes, at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s., and 22s.—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their dispensary 
Bridport; by the London Honses. Retail by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom.—Observe, no Medicine sold under 
the above name can possibly be genuine, unless * Beach and Barni- 
cott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed to each h package. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a seft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it eannot be detected, and 
mav be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, ——— 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2is., . 6d., and 31s. 6d. Somtane, 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 62., 42s., snr 53s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8 

Post-effice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Peat-office, 


Piccadilly. 

K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made is recommended by 

the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPKESSIBLE, and 

the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 

eases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 

SPRAINS, &c. 




















VEEN, It is porous, light in texture, and rt xpensive, 
and is pen on like an ordinary svocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 1! 
each; postag 


JOHN W ‘HITE, , Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


Sudbrook Park, near Richmond, Surrey, 50 mivutes fron 
London. Terms:—2} guineas per week. Rooms, with two Beds, 
4 guineas per week. Farm-house Establishment, 5s. 6d. per day. Bath 
Attendant, 4s. per week. 

FREDERICK THOMSON, Secretary. 


NSANITY.—ABINGTON A BBEY 








RETREAT, near Northampton.— This Es tablist t is conducted 
by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Royal Asylum; and is i d for the r of Patients of both 





sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is 
resident, 


HARACTER from HANDWRITING. — 

Mr. FARREN, of 9, Great College-street, Westminster, continues 
with great success to Delineate the Character of Individuals from 
their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art are invited 
to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with 13 
postage-stamps, and a mention of their sex and age, to the above 
address. 


BrArrs GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Mr, WILLIAM COURTNEY, of Barton Stacey, Hants, says:—“ I had 
resort to your Pills, and within two hours 1 was quite easy. The use of 
these Pills ought really to be known all over the world.” 

Among the many discoveries that characterise this eventful age, 
pone oy: conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as that 

important discovery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR’S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors. Observe that “THOMAS PROUT, 229 
Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 








ONDERFUL PUBLICATION.—The e Just published, price 2s., or 26 stamps by pos 
\ RESTORER is COME. The VOICE of the PROPHBT (THE NEW MINERAL-BATHS’ CU RE i 


ELIJAH.—VOICE the FIRSI.—Second Edition, 6d. ; post,7d. Any GERMANY _By A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S., Author of = 








Bookseller, “Spas of Germany. 
C. M. PEACOCK, Publisher, 19, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London. GARDEN, 372, Oxford-street. 
Now ready, a New — (the 5th) cloth gilt, ls. 6d.; by post YO TT ee ee Ty a ee EK pam 
’ cr ca am ee \ IT and HUMOUR, Second Edition, a 


- ' MoUWnN Selection of the best in the Language for Family Enjo m nt. 
HE ART of PRESERVING the TEETH, | price an 22°cton eben the Language f = 
| and RESTORING THEM WHERE Li ST. With directions THE CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
the page ye nt of Children’s Teeth. By JOSIAH SAUNDERS, Just published, new and improved edition, price 1 
entist to the George's and St. James's Dispensary, &c : 
London : W. SKEFFINGTON, 163, Pice adilly ; by post only from TTHE CURABILITY of CONSU MPTION: 
the Author, 16, Argyli-street, Regent-street. being a Series of Papers, presenting the most prominent and 
important Practical Points in the Treatment of the Disease. By F i. 


A CLE RICAL LIST, containing the Names | RAMADGE, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, late Seniox 








and Addresses of 4390 Clergymen of the Church of En gland and | Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases gates — &e. 
Ireland, is now ready, price ls. May be had, by order of any Bookse lier, | Also, by the same Author, price 
| or for thirteen penny stamps, from the CLERICAL JOURNAL Office, A TREATISE on ASTHMA a *DISE ASES of 
| 29, Essex-street, Strand. : 
ture ~~ ben “ the HEART. 
| PRESENTS and PRIZES.—The most we leome ee. 
present, and of permanent velen and utility, is BEAUTIFUL »>OULTRY.—The Lovers of Poultry are 
POETRY, comprising the choicest in the language, selected by the informed that the Editor of the late Poultry Chronicle has been 


Editors of Tue Critic. The THIRD SERIES for 1855, just published, | engaged to conduct the POULTRY DEPARTMENT of THE FIELD, 
price 5s. 6d. cloth ; or, superbly bound in green and gold, or in purple | THE FARM, THE GARDEN, THE COU NTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
and gold, price 7s. 6d. E Cc tions are 

The SECOND EDITIONS of the FIRST and SE‘ COND SERIES may -B.—To the Subscribers to the THE ; FIELD for 1856 is presented 
still be had, price 7s. 6d. each, bound in like mann THE RURAL ALMANACK and COUNTRY HOUSE CALENDAR, 

It may be had by order of all Booksellers, or sent by post, paid, to | containing all the information for the year useful in the Country 
any person inclosing the price in penny posta tamps or Post-office | House, and twelve superb Engravings after Ansdell, Harrison Weir 
order to Mr. CROCKFORD, the ay at and others. Orc srs to be sent immediately to the 

THE CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 1 FIELD Office, Essex House, Essex-street, Strand. 
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RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—This 


excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried efficacy, for cor- 
recting all disorders of the stomach and bowels, the common symptoms 
of which are costiveness, flatulency, spasms, loss of appetite, sick- 
headache, giddiness, sense of fulness after meals, dizziness of the eyes, 
drowsiness, a torpid state of the liver, and a consequent inactivity of 
the bowels, causing a disorganisation of every function of the frame. 
Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects, 
and renewed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
ling to the direeti ing each box. As a pleasant, 
safe, easy aperient, they unite the Teeommendation of a mild operation 
with the moat successful effect, and require no restraint of diet or con- 
finement during their use; and for elderly people they will be found 
to be the most comfortable hitherto .— Sold by 
T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London, price ls. 1d. and 2a, 9d. per box, and 
by all vendors of medicines. 


EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and S. STEER’S SPRING and FRENCH 

MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads : 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
poiees ee — brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 

Cribs, co! ; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
pay in ry and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Redding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford- street, London. 

AUTIO N.—TO ~ TRADESME N, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
of selling the said Ink. 

This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon 
the public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix 
ot sage of the late JouN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 

ndon. 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
eareful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY 81ZE is, or has at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 

















FITCH AND SONS’ 
ELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 


AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 
“The emporium for rich and delicious bacon is Fitch and Son's, 
Bisho; te within.” — United Service Gazette. 
“We iow of nothing more exquisitely delicious than a rasher of 
Fitch’s Breakfast Bacon.”— Weekly Paper. 
This celebrated Bacon, smoke-dried, is sold by the side, half-side, 
and separate pieces. 
The Half-Side, of 30ibs., at 
Thé Middle piece, of 12Ibs., at.. 
Fitch and Son have also the honour to offer the following superior 
articles, extraordinary for their récherché quality, and peculiarly 
adapted for the festivities of the season, and for presents. 
Rich Blue-mould Stilton Cheese. | York Hams, Ol] and New, of De- 





. 8$d. per Ib. 
% 





Choice Rieh Somerset ditto. licious Flavour. 
Curious Old Cheshire ditto. | Well Pickled Butter for Winter 
Wiltshire Chaps and Chines. Store. 


Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues. | 


All articles are securely packed for travelling. 

Post-office orders to be made payable at the ‘ Chief Office;” and these, 
together with poe feng may be crossed with the name of Fitch and 
Son's bankers, “Sir J. W. Lubbock, Rart. and C 

66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
(Established 1784.) 


HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY 

for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Koval Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 

nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn. London. 
@ proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
a that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
ly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
pa che in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s, 
an 











Third Edition, just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 
r 
EBILITY md IRRITABILITY, MENTAL 
and PHYSICAL :—the Symptoms, Effects, and Rational Treat- 
ment. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D., Physician to the General Post-office 
Letter Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c. 
London ; EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and, by post 
free, from the ‘Author, 25, a loyd- 4 
Just ITY a price Is. (by post, ps 
> TONTEC 
EBILITY and NERVOU SNE SS: a com- 
plete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing Disorders ; 
showing the advantages of the use of the microscope in detecting, by 
scientific examination, the causes which commonly lead to its occur- 
rence, the symptoms which indicate its presence, ani the means to be 








On Monday the 17th inst. will be published, in 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS AFTER “GRAND TOUR”—ISTS. 


London: BOSWORTH and HARRISON, 2135, Regent-street. 





Now ready, price ls.; or post free for 13d. 


ON THE RIGHT MAN AG iE MENT OF THE VOICE 


SPEAKING AND READING, 
With some Remarks on Phrasing and Accentuation. 
BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
Terms for Instruction may be known on application to the Author by letter, post paid, addressed to the care of the Publisher. 
London: T. BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 





NEW FU BLICATIONS. 


THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. 


By EDWARD 8S. CAYLEY, Esq. Two Volumes, crown 8yo., price 18s. cloth. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL. 


By THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, Author of the “ Financial History of England,” “ The True Law of 
Pp opulation,” &e. Two V pai 8vo., price 30s. cloth. 
THE NE WwW NOVELS. 
IL, 
AFTER DARK. | MAURICE ELVINGTON ; 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “ Basil,” “ Hide 
and Seek,” &c. 2 vols. Or, ONE OUT OF SUITS WITH FORTUNE 


An Autobiograhy. 


Il, 
AMBERHILL. | Edited by WILFRID EAST. 
By A. J. BARROWCLIFFE. 2 vols. | 3 vols. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 


SYRIA AND THE SYRIANS 


OR, TURKEY IN THE DEPENDENCIES. 
BY GREGORY M. WORTABET, of Beyrout, Syria. 


The work is intended to interest the reader by its narrative of a journey through the Holy Land; amuse and ‘instruct 
him by the narration of the customs, habits, and manners, so much resembling those of olden times; and inspire him with 
an awe of the sacred volume, by showing the literal fulfilment of the predictions uttered by the Prophets long ago: its 
manifest object is, however, to point out the evils of the Government of Turkey in the provinces subjected to her rule, and 
to draw public attention more especially to the measures necessary to be adopted to effect a permanent remedy for those 
evils out of which, in truth, the present war has originated. 


Published by J. MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 








GERARD, THE “LION KILLER,” 


Now ready, post 8vo. in cloth, price Half-a-Crown, with Twelve Engravings by Gustave Dons, 


LION-HUNTING AND SPORTING-LIFE 
IN ALGERIA. 


By JULES GERARD, Lieutenant of the Third Regiment of Spahis. 
*,* Gérard’s exploits among the Lions of Northern Africa are of so marvellous and daring a character as to have gained 
for him the title of the “‘ Lion Kitier,” and the present work, which is a copyright translation of his first and most eele- 
brated production, ‘ Za Chasse au Lion.” comprises all his most exciting adventures in connection with Lion Hunting aad 
Sporting Life among the Arabs of Alger 
It is a work of most fascinating i 





1a 





adopted for its cure. By SAMUEL LA MERIT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, 
London. 
SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoster-row ; and from the Author, who | 
eat be consulted at bis sesidence from 11 o'clock till 2, and from | 
iN § | 


rd's first and most succinct account of Lions and Lion-Hunting, 





rest, containing Géra 


| and is entirely distinct from another work by the same Author, which is about to appear in an English form under the title 


of his ‘Life and Adventures.” 
ADDEY and CO., Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
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In large post 4to, THE 

\ ERCANTILE E PENMAN : an Engraved Set 
4 of Thirty Commercial Letters, in an Elegant Counting- House 
Hand. Also Blank Books for copying the above into, with an Orna- 
mental title-page, adapted to receive the name of the pupil and also of 
the School. Price 10s. fid. including half a dozen Blank Books; or the 
Blank books only, 13s. the dozen. 

_ Relfe, Brothers, § School Be ooksellers, 150, , Aldersgate-street, L London. | 


Just published, Price 6d. 

EFORMATORIES and PRISONS, viewed 
in connection with God's remedy for Mora) Evil, wy the Rev. 

REYNOLDS, Chaplain, Convict Prison, Wakefield. 
Berners-street, or post-free on application 

to the Author. 
"Just published, the Fourth Edition, price 

N ACCOUNT of a MODE of T REA’ TING 
the SMALL-POX, which entirely prevents disfigurement, 
renders the disease comparatively harmless. To which is attached a 


concise History, by HENRY GEORGE, M_R.C.S.L. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, corner of St. Paul’ s Chureh-yard. 


HE ENGLISH JOURNAL of EDUCAT ION 


R. V. 
London: NISBET and Co., 


for MARCH, price 6d. contains :—Civil Service Examination | 
Local Words—On Teaching Reading—On the Study of the | 


Papers. 


Anglo-Saxon Language—How to make Ordinary Fducation Ne itional— 


a 
Literary Style and Composition—Disciplina Rediviva—Mental Arith- | 


Yew Books, &c. &c. 
NS, Publishers, 5 5, Paternoster-row. 


Political Economy— 
GROOMBRIDGE and § 


metic 


Now ready, the thousandth, crown 8vo. cloth and gold, price 2s. 6d. 


HE RAILWAY MEETING, 
Verse, Dedicated to the Pillaged and aoe Shareholders of 
Great Britain. By A LANCASHIRE VICTIM 
I've put the critics under foot, 
And that’s the why the dogs are mute, 
Or yelping only tongue a yell, 
agony prolonged to tell. 
ARTHUR HALL. VIRTUE, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


N ENGLISHMAN’S 
URGENT NECESSITY for a TENANT RIGHT BILL 
IRELAND, showing how much England will gain by passing the Bill 


in a moderate form, and calling upon the Government to save the | 


Irish Tenant from the rapacity of the Brigade. By JOHN HAWKINS 
SIMPSON, after a residence of Five Years in Ireland. 
Printed and published by WILLIAM BOLE, Westport, Ireland. 
Price 6d. ; post free for 4d. 


x 7 > 

AHE NEWEST PLANTS and FLOWERS.— 

The Second of the Series of MMustrations of the NEWEST PLANTS 

and FLOWERS will be given in THE FIELD, THE FARM, 

GARDEN, of MARCH 1; 

sent early. By order of any Bookseller; or for six stamps a copy will 
be sent from the Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand. 


HENRY MAYHEW'S NEW PERIODICAL ON LONDON AND 
aie, Pore he pet 


New Edition 


Ms ap, 


ready, Part 
cial London—Shop London—Literary London—Theatrical London— 
ing London—Locomotive Lopdon—Street London—Fast London—Poor 
reigners’ London— Refuse London—Suburb :n London—Ancient London 
Davip BoGUE, Fleet- street. ee 
j Published by 
DEAN and SON, 31, Ludgate-hill 
Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
With Questions, 4s. 
2s.6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 
2s. 6d. bound, With Questions, 3s. 
Plates, 
Jew E 
corrected to the present time, 2s.6d. bound. With Questioz 


ow rr 
HE GREA’ cr W ORLD ‘OF ‘LONDON :— 
Legal London—Medical London—Religious London—Commer- 
Fashionable London—Political London—*“ Genteel London ’'—Military 
London—Nautical London—Market London— Working London—Serv- 
London—Criminal London—Exhibition Londqon—Musical and Artistic 
London — Eating and Drinking London— Scholastic London— Fo- 
—General View of London, &c. &c. By HENRY MAYHEW, Author 
of “ London Labour and the London Poor.” 
ORKS by MISS CORNER. 

“The merits of Miss Corner’s Histories are such that we are not sur- 
prised at their becoming po nlar school books.” — Critic. 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
pited from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 
Thirty-fourth thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. New Edition. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fifteenth thousand 

Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fighth thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 


Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Eleventh 
thousand. 

“This is a truly faithful and useful work, 
whether at schoo! or at home. 
been consulted, 
freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.—Heraid. 


well adapte 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and the | 


GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d 
Plates, Map, iia and Chronological Table and Index 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russian 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on applicc 

The First History of England that should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in lz arge type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without th 
Schools, 2s.6d, It can also be had in Eight Parts, at 6d. 

Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price ls, sewed; or ls. 6d, bound in cloth, with the Map 
eoloured, 

The Play Grammar ; or, 
explained in Short and Easy Games. 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 


bound. 


tion. 


each, 


the Elements of Grammar 
By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Is. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in 


A New and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the | 


Globe; their Natural, Mineral, 
Cc haracteristics of their Inhabitants. 
ls. 64. oth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, 
GL YPHOGHAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
Series of the Newest and most useful Information connected with the 
Arts, Sciences, and the Phenomena of Nature. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Scriptural History Simplified By Dr. J. KITTO, 
LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 3s , in a clear type, royal 18mo. 

This Book has been published to take the place of Dr. Watts's School 
Book on this subject—the new lights which later years have thrown 
on Sacred History having discovered inaccuracies in the Doctor's 
descriptions. 

Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Tilus- 
trated by CROWQUILL and Nortucore. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 

A very liberal allowance to Schools. 
Leadon: DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishers, Bible and 
Prayer-book Warchouse, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


and Vegetable Productions; and the 
New Edition. Tenth Thousand. 
and SEVEN 


and | 


a Satire in | 


THE 
for which Number Advertisements should be 


Eighth thou- 


| 
d for Youth, 
The latest and best authorities have 
and the substance of the discoveries and comments | 


3s, fd. gilt edges, or in eight divi- | 
; ‘ple tes, for the use or | 
} 


New BuRLINGTON-STREET, MaRcn 1856. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW 








‘KNIGHTS ca their DAYS. 


By Dr. DORAN, 
‘* Lives of the Queens of England," “ Habits and 
’ “ Table Traits.” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
[Published this day. 


Author of 
Men,’ 


Il. 
or Slave Life in 


Europe. 
ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 
3 vols. [ Published this day. 


CLARA ; 


Tp 


With a Preface by SIR 





Ill. 


THE CROWN WARD. 


3y ARCHIBALD BOYD, 
The Duchess” and “The Cardinal.” 
3 vols (Just ready 


Author of ‘ 


TESTIMONY to the | 


for | 


IV. 


THE MONCTONS. 
By Mrs. MOODIE, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.” 
2 vol [Published this day. 


SEVASTOPOL: 


| breathe of * Peace on earth, good will to all.’ 





‘T inthe CRIMEA, and WANDERINGS 
inside SEVASTOPOL. 

By TWO BROTHERS. Post 8vo., with Map. 10s. 6d. 

(Published this day. 


| Our TEN 


VI. 
MEMOIRS OF 


MRS. FITZHERBERT, 


With an Account of Her Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King George the Fourth). 
By the Hon. CHARLES LANGDALE. 
10s. 6d, 


8vo. with Portrait. 
(Just ready’ 
VII. 
PROFESSOR CREASY’S 
HISTORY of the OTTOMAN 
TURKS 


YDATION of their EMPIRE to 
the Present Time. 
i Concluding 8yvo. witl 





From the FOUN 
Second an xr Volume. 


VUL 





GUIZOT’S 
RICHARD CROMWELL 


AND THE 


RESTORATION. 


2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


[Just ready. 


Just published, the Second Edition of 


THE RURAL ALMANAC, 


AND 





COUNTRY-HOUSE CALENDAR 
FOR 
fHE FARM, 
FOR 18568. 
Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq, 
Author of “ Hints on Shooting and Fishing," &. 
TWELVE LARGE 


by the First Artists of the Day, 


THE FIELD, THE GARDEN, 


contains 
ENGRAVINGS, 


viz, : 
Duck Shooting... » , ow. RR. Ansdell, 
Trout Fishing “ Harrrison Weir. 
The Brave Old Hound ... R. Ansdell, 
Hold Hard! Let them get at him B. Herring. 
Coursing Cracks ... R. Nightingale. 
The Rabbit Warren Harrison Weir. 
The Sick Lamb R. Ansdelt. 
The Last Load Harrison Weir. 
Well over ... B. Herring. 
Partridge Shooting Harrison Weir. 
Highland Gillie with a Relay of Dogs R. Ansdell, 
The Eagles’ Prey T. H. Wilson, 
Sea Eagles ... R. Ansdell. 


The most useful Contents of the Calendar are relating to 
SPORTING, FARMING, GARDENING, RURAL AFFAIRS, 
and all the information usually contained in Almanacs, and 
much besides which is required for ready reference in the 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 

Price 1s., or it will be sent post free for 13 penny stamps 
to any person transmitting that amount to the Office. 
be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 

Published at Taz Frexp Office, Essex House, 2 to 5, Essex- 
street, Strand, London. 








May { 


Just ready, 
THE OLD VICARAGE: 
A Novel, in 3 vols, 

By Mrs. HUBBACK (Niece of Miss am, 

Authoress of “The Wife's Sister,” “May and December,” &c. 
CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


Second Edition, 4to. 18s.; small Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HE CHURCH HYMN and TUNE BOOK, 
W. J. BLEW, M.A., and H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc, 
panne 2 290 Hymns and 7. 


MODERN BOOKS AT RE = yon ad PRICES. 
TICE. -- 


HTS TO BOOKBUYERS. By which a 
saving of about ONE-HALF may be effected in the purchase 
of Modern Books, sent, post-free, to order inclosing two stamps, 
addressed to 

SAUNDERS and OTLEY, —— Conduit-street. 


ready, p 
LENNY’S COM PANION to the ALMA- 
I SAGKA with a Portrait of the Author. A standard work of 
reference for all classes. 
London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 


NEW SONG. ‘ 
HE FLAG of PEACE is WAVING. 
Price 2s. ; free for stamps. . 

“Most aptly conceived and excellently carried out. The words 

It is the song that should 

be sung by every one gifted with a voice, for it has the true elements of 
popularity, and must quickly win its way to favour.” view, 

JSEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 

















Ok New | Edition, n now ready, in demy 8vo., elegantly bound, 3s. 6d., 
with sixteen engravings, by Warts PHILLIPS, 


(THE DOOMED SHIP; or the WRECK of 
the ARCTIC REGIONS. By WILLIAM HURTON, Author of 
“A Voyage from Leith to Lapland,” &e. 

** The Doomed Ship’ is a fasci narrative, 
carrying you on as an Arctic tempest did ve » fatal bark,’ the wreck of 
which the author has so powerfully described." —Hogg's Instructor, 

“There is an appalling description of a vessel which was found 
frozen up in an inlet of the sea. The author's sentiments are cheerful 
and healthy; while the description of nautical life, and the various 
phenomena and natural curiosities of the Aretic regions commend 
themselves by their fidelity and sprightliness.”"—Idustrated Magazine, 





tetthl. 





| London: WILLOUGHBY and Co., 26, Smithfield, and 22, Warwick-lane 





HE HARMONY OF THE GOSPEL: 

Displayed in a Series of Questions and Answers, selected from 
the Works of the best authors. Edited by a CLERGYMAN of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

“ Both asa Harmony and Commentary we can confidently recommend 
these volumes to heads of families and of schools. The amount of 
labour expended has been very great. The information is exact and 
accurate. The answers to the various questions are confirmed abun- 
dantly by Scripture references. The wo k deserves a place also in the 
library of the Christian minister. It the i found 
in many volumes, and may supply S— help in the public expo- 
sition of the Word of God."—Christian Times. 

“The design of this work is to induce at once.a study of the Scrip- 
tures, and an tance with their The usually 
relate to texts, which are not given but only referred to, and the reader 
is required to search the Sacred Volume for the words, and then fol- 
lows an explanation of those words. The design is ingenious, and 
much labour must have been bestowed upon its execution.”—Critic. 

“Useful as bringing together the Gospel saeentiee in a sufficiently 
compendious form for examinations." —Guar dia 

“ This work is admirably adapted to assist parents and Sunday-school 
teachers in examination of their pupils ; to such we can cordially re- 
commend it as a valuable help in their scholastic duties." — Literary 
Times. 

“*The Harmony of the Gospels’ is a useful work, of very humble 

yretensions. It isa selection, as it p to be, of p ges from the 

st authors, so arranged as to admit of making them answers to a 
se ries of questions, and is adapted as well as designed to exhibit the 
Gospels as a whole, to explain their apparent discrepancies to the 
youthful mind, and to bring out in full force frem their stores the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.”"—Church of England Quarterly Review. 


Selections of Testimonials of Christian Ministers ans, the Laity in favour 
of “The Harmony of the ha 

“T have fairly submitted the ‘ Harmony ' e penn of qualified 
men, some, indeed, of first-rate ability and aewot and by them it 
is considered to be a valuable aid to all Seripture-readers, and ad- 
mirably adapted to Sunday-schools, where the want of a work of that 
precise nature has long been felt. I have, ‘moreover, been assured by 
a talented clergyman (baving pupils) that it is of a class sufficiently 











| high to put into the hands of young men studying theolo; 


“T have no hesitation in saying that the work is jadicious, and the 
result of much painstaking and laborious investigation.” 

“ We are extremely pleased with the ‘Harmony.’ It is an excellent 
work for grown scholars, and likely to do much good, and we may all 
learn much from it. 

**T have no hesitation in saying. that, in my opinion, the ‘ Harmony 


| will be extremely useful, and it seems to be ably executed.” 


London: Hore and Co. Cheltenliam: Agent for the work, 


LEONARD, Bath-street. 


WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
ATIONAL MISSIONS: 
"The EL BME NTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 


‘The AGE NTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


Is. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The INDIV IDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


Lecture, 
“7 ‘DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


The 
Discourse. 
SACRAMENT AL SERVICES, 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 


6d. 
The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
THE CREED of a MAN: 
System of Individualism. 4d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

* A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions 
and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a whole without 
becoming wiser and better men."—J. D, MORELL'S Philosophical Tenden- 
cies of the Age. 

“ The best English book I ever read. Best as to matter and best a8 
to manner. As to style, rich as = Oriental poem --its language, the 
gracetullest, manliest Saxon.”—E. P. O’KELLY’S Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 
eccentricities which frequently accompany true genius."”—Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal. 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 





Sixteen Lectures. 


Summary of the 


| derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite touches of 


feeling and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pages. The 
expansive philosophy, the penetrative intellect, and the general hu- 
manity of the author, have rendered The Elements of Individualis a 
book of strong and general interest."—Gritic. 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is a speaker 
and thinker whom we may securely feel 4 be a lover of truth exhibiting 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time."— 
Manchester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 








LONDON: Printed by Jouw CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, om Saturday, March 15, 1856. 
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